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It remains to give the story of the culture-hero of the Cheyenne, Tsls- 
tsI’stas, for it is by this name that the Cheyenne call themselves to-day. 
As already explained, the Cheyenne culture-hero’s name is Mit-s!-i’- 
i-iv, which is translated “Sweet-Root-Standing;” but among both 
branches of the tribe he is more commonly called “ Sweet-Medicine,” or 
“Sweet-Root.”’ Not infrequently in the stories he is confused with an- 
other hero, who goes about destroying the bad animals or influences 
which afflict the people. 

As in all the other ancient stories, the Cheyenne culture-tale is imper- 
fect, and the two heroes are often confused. As already pointed out, 
there are two culture-heroes, — one for each of the tribes; and besides 
these men, two women took part in the marvellous events connected with 
the acquiring of the buffalo-cap and the medicine-arrows. 

In many of the versions, Mit-sl-i’-i-Iv, after his long absence during 
which the people starved, came to the camp, carrying the arrows, and 
relieved the sufferings of the people; but in other and seemingly more 
complete versions he comes to the camp, relieves the tribe from starva- 
tion, and after a long interval goes back to the sacred place, and there 
receives the arrows which he then brings to the camp. 

Another version declares that Standing-on-the-Ground or Erect- 
Horns (T6m-6-siv’-s!) and Mit-sl-i’-ii-iv were in the sacred lodge of the 
ma-!-yiin’ at the same time, each receiving the “ medicine” of his tribe, 
and each being taught its secrets. It is declared that when they came 
out with the sacred things, ma-l-yin’ came out with them and accom- 
panied them on their way toward the camp. The two culture-heroes 
went a certain distance, and stopped and smoked. They went on a cer- 
tain distance farther, and stopped and smoked again; and then farther, 
and again smoked. After the third smoke, they came upon a high ridge, 
and before them saw the great village camped in a circle. Here they 
smoked a fourth time before going down to the camp. 


See vol. xx, pp. 169 et seq., of this Journal. 
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The spirits who had taught them remained with them until they had 
smoked the fourth time. Then the spirits turned about and went away. 
Sweet-Medicine took the arrows to the Cheyenne. Standing-on-the- 
Ground took the cap to the Sih’tai. 

In the camp they taught the people the mysteries they had learned, 
taking four days and four nights for the work, — the same number of 
days that had been devoted to teaching them. 

The spirits who taught these heroes the secrets of the two tribal medi- 
cines are of two classes, — the Listeners-Above (Hé-4m’ma mia-!-yin’ 
tsi-Ast’-td-miini) and the Listeners-Under-the-Ground (Astii’no mi-t- 
yin’ tsi-Ast’-té-miini). Those who gave the instructions were the Lis- 
teners-Under-the-Ground, who appear to be somewhat more powerful 
than the others. The Listeners-Above are helpers, still with us on the 
earth, who watch us and see what we are doing, and assist us to carry 
out the directions of the Listeners-Under-the-Ground. Some versions 
declare that four years, instead of four days, were occupied in learning 
the secrets of these sacred objects. 

According to this same account, Sweet-Medicine, after his return, 
appointed forty-four Chiefs (Wi’hiu nit’kiu), forty-four Kit-Fox Sol- 
diers (Wohksé hé’taniu), forty-four Red-Shields (Mah6 hé’wis), and 
forty-four Crooked-Lances or Elk-Horn Scrapers (Him’6wé yih’kis). 
These were all the soldiers appointed. Sweet-Medicine also established 
the massaum’ or crazy dance. Standing-on-the-Ground established the 
medicine-lodge and the sweat-house. If one has children, and one of 
them gets sick, there are three persons that the people call on for aid. 
These are Sweet-Medicine, Standing-on-the-Ground, and Hé-im’ma 
wi’hio. If one has offerings to make, they must be made to the buffalo- 
cap or to the four arrows, with prayers that the child may be saved from 
death. When a sweat-lodge is made and the buffalo-head placed in 
front of it, that head represents the buffalo-cap. If a massaum’ dance is 
made, all the fruits and roots that grow from the earth are brought to it 
to be eaten. The medicine-lodge is the same. It must last four days, 
and to it must be brought all things that grow out of the earth. Offerings 
made to the buffalo-skull lying in front of the sweat-house are the same 
as presents made to the buffalo-cap. 

In the story of Mit-sl-i’-d-Iv a number of anachronisms exist, yet it is 
full of side-lights on the ways of life of the people in ancient times. The 
most interesting points are the foreshadowing of several of the soldier- 
bands in the hero’s fashion of dressing just before the long disappearance 
during which he punished the people, and the fact that after his return, 
in the ages which he assumed at certain seasons of the year, he suggests 
the Sun. On the other hand, it is to be observed that in the lodge of the 
ma-!-yiin’ he was assisted by the Thunder, which in the stories appears 
to be a force — or spirit — subordinate to the Sun. 
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I have chosen from among a number of versions two quite long ones 
and two fragments, which give details of the adventures of the hero 
before and after he had been driven out of the camp of the people. 


I. THE STORY OF SWEET-MEDICINE. 


Once, a long time ago, a baby was born. They wrapped it in its cover- 
ing, and used to leave it in the lodge; and sometimes at night, when they 
went to bed, the baby was gone. Only its wrappings would be there. 
In the morning, when they arose, the baby was there again. It grew, 
and after a while was so large that it could walk and run about a little. 

The boy’s father and mother had died while he was yet little. A poor 
old woman took care of him as best she could, and reared him. He was 
very poor, and had only a small piece of buffalo-robe to wear. He used 
to sleep wherever he could, most of the time out in the brush. He had 
strange ways about sleeping. Sometimes he would lie down to sleep 
anywhere, and, if people tried to wake him, they found they could not 
do so. It would seem as if he were dead. So the people used to say, “‘ Let 
him alone. Do not wake him. Let him wake up himself.” 

As he grew larger, he was often mischievous, and some people did not 
like him. Once an old woman’s dog was dragging a travois; and the boy 
kept putting his foot on one of the poles and holding it back. Then the 
old woman grew angry, and abused him, saying, “ What are you doing? 
Who are you, anyhow? You have no father.”’ She called him bad names. 

In this old time the people used to come together and dance. One day 
the boy asked his grandmother if he might not dance too. 

“No,” said his grandmother, “you had better wait. This dance is a 
religious one. You cannot go to it, you are too small.” The boy kept 
teasing to go. He teased and teased, and at last he cried and said he 
wanted to go. 

“Well,” said his grandmother, “you can go. How do you want to be 
dressed and painted ?” 

The boy was wearing a little calf-skin robe. The hair of the robe was 
still red. He said to his grandmother, “I want my body to be painted 
yellow, in stripes, and my robe to be painted white. I want the feather 
I wear on my head yellow, and the bowstring that I shall wear about 
my neck also yellow.” 

The old woman asked, “ Why do you want to wear a bowstring about 
your neck?” 

The boy said, “I want it so that I can take my head off my body.” 

His grandmother said to him, “Are you telling what is true?” And 
the boy replied, “Yes. After my head is off my body, place the head 
close to the body, and lay the head toward the rising sun, and cover me 


» with my calf-robe.”” The old woman thought the boy was only going to 


choke himself; but the boy repeated again what he had said, — that she 
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should place his head and body toward the rising sun, and cover it with 
the robe, and then should take up the robe and shake it four times. 

The boy was dressed as he asked, and the old woman went with him 
to the lodge where the dance was going on. There was a great crowd 
about the lodge; and when they got there the old woman spoke to those 
who were looking on, saying, “ Make room for us to pass, so that we may 
go in;” and the people moved to one side, and they entered the lodge. 
When they entered, the medicine-man who had charge of the dance 
said, “Why, here is Mit-s!l-i’-ii-Iv come to dance! — Come over here 
and sit down by me.” Miitt-s!-i’-a-Iv went over to the back of the lodge 
and sat down at the right of the medicine-men, and for a time sat there, 
watching the people dance. 

The dance went on, but from time to time they stopped and rested and 
talked. Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv’s robe lay close by him. Toward the last part of 
the dance he arose and danced about, holding the bowstring around his 
neck in both hands. At the last part of the dance, just before they were 
about to eat, while he was dancing, he pulled the bowstring tight; and 
presently it cut off his head, which fell to the ground, but his body con- 
tinued to dance. Those who were looking on called out, ‘“‘Why, Mit- 
s!-i’-ai-Iv has cut his head off!” 

The body kept on dancing; and the head rolled about on the ground, 
and every now and then it looked up at the people. When they stopped 
dancing, the body fell down, and the old woman walked over and put the 
body and head together, and placed the bowstring by the boy’s side, and 
put the calf-skin over the body, and let it lie there for a little time. Then 
she took the robe off and shook it four times, and put it back over Mit- 
s!-i’-ii-Iv, and took the bowstring and wiped it off four times, and 
placed it on the ground by his side; and when she had done this, Mit-s!- 
i’-i-Iv arose with a smile on his face. 

Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv did this to show the people what he was. He did this 
once, so that all the people might know what he could do. He always 
wore, tied to his hair, one of the under-plumes of an eagle’s wing. 

Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv grew up to be a young man. He always wore his feather 
and a calf-skin robe with the hair side out. When he had become a young 
man, no one paid much attention to him, or thought much about him. 

Once he went to war against some people, and was shot in the back 
with an arrow. His companions wished to pull the arrow out; but he 
said, “‘ No, leave it. I will let my grandmother pull it out, so that she can 
see it.” One night, when they were on the way home, he sat by the fire 
with his head down, saying nothing. Those who were with him wondered 
what he was thinking about. As they sat there, they saw a few ants run 
out from the hole where the arrow stuck in his body, and then run back 
again. They whispered to each other, “He must be a great man; he 
must have power.” 
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When they had come near the village, he said to one of the young men, 
“Go into the village and tell my grandmother that I am coming, but that 
I am wounded.” When they told the old woman this, she went out to 
meet her grandson, singing a song; and when she met him, she pulled 
the arrow out of his wound, and he went with her into the camp. He 
grew to be a man, and stayed with the people. 

One day they had surrounded the buffalo, and had killed many; and 
this young man had killed a fat two-year-old bull, with a robe as black 
as charcoal. He skinned the bull, and left the head, legs, and even the 
hoofs, on the hide. After he had done this, he spread it out, hair side up, 
and stood with his friend, looking at it and thinking how pretty it was. 
While they were looking at it, a great chief came up to them. “Ha!” he 
said, “that is just the kind of a robe I have been looking for. It is just 
what I want. I will take it.” 

“No,” said Mit-sl-i’-ii-Iv, “I need the robe, and that is why I killed 
him; but he is nice and fat, end you can have the meat.” 

“No,” said the chief, want the robe.” 

“That is what I want,” said the boy. “ Many other buffalo have been 
killed. Go take a robe from one of those, I want this for my own use. 
But you can have the meat.” 

The chief grew angry, and said, “How dare you talk back to me!” 
He drew his knife and ran to the hide, and cut it into small pieces. Then 
the young man was angry; and he caught up the bone of the buffalo’s 
hind-leg, and struck the chief on the head, and killed him. Then he 
went back to the camp. 

By the time he had reached his lodge, every one knew that he had 
killed the chief. The soldiers were angry. They said, “‘ We will kill him. 
We will beat him to death.” His grandmother ran to the lodge where 
he was sitting, and said to him, “Run, run! the soldiers are coming.” 
Mit-s!-i’-a-Iv said to her, “Go away! You trouble me.” The soldiers 
gathered about the lodge; and when they entered to take him, he upset 
a pot of water that was standing on the fire, and rose out of the smoke- 
hole with the steam and ashes. The soldiers tore the lodge down, but 
could not find him; and while they were looking for him, one of them saw 
him sitting on a little hill not far from camp. They all rushed over there 
to catch him; but when they had come to the hill, he was not there. Still 
they kept watching for him. 

One day a man was out looking over the country, and near a great cut 
bluff he saw a little smoke; and looking down below, he saw Mit-s!-i’- 
ii-Iv among the thick bushes about the foot of the bluff, roasting meat 
over a little fire. When they learned of this, the soldiers went out and 
surrounded the place; and when they had done so, they ran into the 
bushes, calling out, “Rush on him and kill him! — Aha! now we have 
got you!” They all rushed forward, and a coyote ran out of the bushes 
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by them ; and they said, “Why, a coyote was in there too!” They looked 
everywhere for Mit-sl-i’-ai-lv, but could not find him. They found his 
meat on a stick up where it was roasting. Then they knew the coyote 
must have been Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv. 

Another time he was found in a similar place. A man saw him, and 
told of it. They surrounded the place and rushed in to seize him, and a 
magpie flew out and alighted on a hill, and made a great chattering; but 
Mit-s!-i’-a-Iv was gone. 

Again a man saw him in a canyon with high bluffs all about. Again 
he was roasting meat. They surrounded the place, and began to come 
together, and to shout that they now had him. A crow flew out and 
alighted on the bank, but Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv was gone. They thought that he 
might have hidden himself among the thick overhanging willows, and 
searched for him; but he was not there. 

A fourth time they found him in a similar place, and he looked up and 
smiled at them. They surrounded the place, and again began to shout 
and say, “Now we will beat him to death.”” When they rushed in, a 
blackbird flew out and lighted on the bluff, and looked down, chirping 
at the crowd. They could not find Mit-s!-i’-ii-lv; and some said, ‘‘ Look 
carefully among those matted vines and that thick grass. Perhaps he is 
there.”” They did not find him. 

Again he was seen, and they surrounded the place with a double line; 
and when they rushed in, an owl flew out and alighted on the ground 
above, and watched them. 

One day, after all this had happened, Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv was seen standing 
close to the camp. He was finely dressed, with feathers in his head, a rat- 
tle in his hand, and wearing a long shoulder-belt that looked as if it were 
ornamented with porcupine-quills, — a dog-rope. The soldiers ran to 
catch him, and he ran away. While they could see him, he ran slowly, 
and they almost caught him; but when he passed over the hill, he ran 
very fast ; and when they next saw him, he was a long way ahead. They 
could not catch him. 

The next day he was seen again, dressed differently. He wore a bon- 
net of buffalo-hide, and a belt strung with buffalo-tails hanging down, 
and rattles on his moccasins, and carried in his hand a lance that he used 
as a cane. When he was first seen, he was walking about outside the 
circle. When they saw him, they called out, ‘‘There is Mit-s!-i’-a-Iv!” 
and rushed toward him. He did as he had done before. While they 
could see him, he ran as if exhausted ; but when hidden from sight, he ran 
fast. At last they became tired out, and left him. 

The next day he came in a different dress. He wore a war-bonnet, 
and carried a crooked-lance in his hand,—the dress of the Him’-d-wé 
yuh’-kis. All happened as before. 

The fourth day he was painted black all over. He carried a lance like 
that now used in the Fox dance. All things happened as before. 
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On the fifth day he wore an owl headdress and bull-hide moccasins, 
with the long beard of a bull attached to the heels and dragging behind, 
and carried a Contrary lance.‘ The same things took place that had 
happened on previous days. 

The next day he came differently dressed. His face was painted. He 
carried a pipe and tobacco-sack, and was acting like a chief. He sat 
down on a hill, and they rushed on him. Before they reached him, he 
walked over the hill; and when they came in sight of him, he was on the 
next hill. They gave him up then, and decided that they would try a 
different plan to catch him. 

One day they heard a great rumbling sound beyond a hill near the 
camp; and as they looked, they saw an animal come over the hill. Asit 
drew nearer, it was a different animal from what they had thought at 
first ; and then it changed to another animal; and at last it was Mit-s!-i’- 
ii-lv, playing the wheel-game, and running close to the camp, as if to 
tempt them to pursue him. The people were all afraid, and said to one 
another, “ Do not trouble him.’’ When he saw that they did not try to 
take him, he went back the way he had come, and disappeared over the 
hill; and the rumbling grew fainter as he moved away. They think that 
he came, intending to have destroyed the people if they had tried to take 
him. 

One day they went to his brother and said to him, “ Your brother may 
come back now; we will not harm him. He may come back; we will not 
hurt him. But when he comes back, you must take him out hunting, 
and kill a buffalo, and pile up the meat, and leave Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv there 
to keep the flies off it, while you return to camp to get the dogs. Then 
we will all move off and leave him.” 

One night Mit-sl-i’-ii-Iv decided to go to his home, and he went to 
his brother’s lodge, and entered. His brother said to him, “Is that you, 
brother ? Come in and sit down.” He said to his wife, “‘Give him food.” 
She did so, and Mit-s!-i’-a-Iv ate. A number of men had seen him come 
in, and went to the lodge and told Mit-sI-i’-i-Iv that no one would 
harm him. After he had eaten, he went to bed. 

The next morning his brother asked him to go hunting. They started ; 
and while they were gone the camp moved. The brother killed a buffalo, 
cut up the meat nicely and heaped it together in a pile, and told Mit- 
s\-i’-ii-lv to walk about the meat and keep the flies off while he went 
home for the dogs, so they could pack in the meat. The brother went 
to where the camp had been, and followed it. Miut-s!-i’-i-Iv stayed by 
the meat, keeping the flies away; and at night he lay down by the pile 
and slept. 

The tribe moved and moved; but they could find no game, and came 


' A weapon carried by a few men possessing special powers, who are known as Con- 
traries. It is like a strung bow in shape, but has a lance-head at one end. 
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near starving. They could get no food, but were obliged to eat whatever 
they could, — roots, and the bark of trees, even mushrooms. It was a 
hard time. Every one was hungry. After they had been gone for one 
winter, they thought they would move back to the place that they had 
come from. They thought that perhaps there they might find some buf- 
falo, at least some old bulls. When they had come to the place, the brother 
of Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv went out to see if he could find him. He did find him. 
Mit-s!-i’-d-Iv was still walking about the pile of white bones where the 
meat had been, and about them he had worn a trail so deep that only the 
top of his head could be seen. His brother felt very sorry, and cried and 
mourned for Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv, but Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv did not speak to him. But 
his brother could hear him talking to himself, saying, ‘I guess by this 
time my brother has become a great chief.” 

The brother went back to the village and told the people that his 
brother was yet alive, but would not speak to him. The next day others 
of Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv’s relations went out to see him, but they did not find 
him; he was gone. They looked for him everywhere, — in the hills and 
in the timber, — but they could not find him. 

Now, when Mit-sl-i’-ii-Ilv went away, he went to some great place 
where he got his power, and remained away for four years. The buffalo 
and all the animals disappeared, and the people began to starve. All 
that they had to live on were such things as they could gather from the 
ground, — roots, berries, grass, — anything that they could pick up. 
They wandered and hunted all over the land, eating whatever they 
could find, — rosebuds, mushrooms, or the inner bark of trees. They 
would be gone from camp for two or three days, searching for mush- 
rooms, and would bring in a little pack of them, which would soon be 
gone. As time went on, they grew more and more hungry; and at last all 
were becoming so weak that they could hardly travel, — the people 
mere skin and bone; and children helpless from starvation, and unable 
to walk. 

One day, as the camp was moving along, seven little boys — two of 
them small, and the others larger — were travelling along off to one 
side of the camp. They were all hungry. As they went along they found 
some large white mushrooms, and they began to pull and eat them. 
While they were sitting there, eating the mushrooms, a man walked up 
to them; and they looked around, and suddenly saw him standing close 
to them. He was tall and good-looking, and had long hair hanging loose 
way down his back. 

He looked at the little boys for a time, and then said to them, “ Why, 
little boys, you seem to be very hungry. Are you starving?” The little 
boys said to him, “ Yes, it is a long time since we have had any meat, 
anything real to eat.” 

“Ah,” he said, “ poor little boys! you are starving. Those things that 
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you have are not fit to eat. Throw them away, we shall find plenty of 
food.” 

The boys did not like to throw away these things, which were all they 
had to eat, but again he told them to do so, and they threw them away. 

Buffalo-chips were lying all about where formerly buffalo had been; 
and the young man said to the boys, “ You little boys go off now, and let 
each one find a buffalo-chip and bring it to me.”” While they were gone, 
he took a stick in his hand and broke it in two, and put it on the ground, 
and immediately it began to burn —he had a fire. The boys soon 
brought him seven chips. He spread his robe on the ground, and placed 
the chips brought him by the five large boys on the robe in a square, 
with one in the middle. The two brought by the two smallest boys he 
placed, one to the east, and one to the west, of the corners of the square. 
The four chips at the corners of the square represented the four cardinal 
points, and the middle one the sun. The two to the east and the west 
represented, one the rising sun, and one the setting sun. 

Then he took the four corners of his robe, and folded them over so 
that the chips were in a bunch in the middle of the robe, and covered up. 
Then with his hand he broke up the chips and crumbled them to powder. 
He unfolded and opened out his robe, and there lying in it was pounded 
meat and fat. 

Then he said, “ Now, you little boys come up here and eat. Eat as 
much as you want.” ‘They ate all they wanted, until all were satisfied. 
After they had finished, he said to them, “Now grease yourselves all 
over with fat, — grease your faces, your hands, and your whole bodies. 
You look all dried up, as if you had been out in the sun. If you cannot 
eat all this food, take what is left back to the camp with you. Now, do 
you seven boys go to your camp, and tell the people to put up their lodges 
in a circle, and to leave an opening in the circle toward the rising sun. 
In the middle of this circle they must pitch a big lodge; and if they have 
no big one, tell them to take two or three lodges and make a large one 
from them. Tell them to have all the head men come together in that 
lodge; and if they have anything in the camp to smoke, let them have 
the pipe there filled. Say to them that I am he who has come back to 
them.” 

The boys went into the camp, tired and full, and went to sleep without 
telling the people what Mit-sl-i’-i-Iv had said. In the morning the 
smallest of the boys remembered, and said, “O father! Mit-si-i’-a-Iv 
has come back, and gave us plenty to eat yesterday ;” and then he gave 
the message. His father did not quite believe him, and sent a messenger 
to ask the older boys if this were true. They said, “Yes, that is true. 
We forgot to tell it.” 

The people sent for the chiefs, and told them what the little boys had 
said; and the chiefs went over to the lodge of Mit-sl-i’-i-Iv’s brother, 
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to ask if he had heard of Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv, who had sent good news to the 
camp. The brother said, “No, I have not seen him.” At the head of the 
brother’s bed, covered up with robes, a man was lying who had come in 
during the night. “Who is that person?” the chief asked. “I do 
not know,” said the brother. ‘“ He came in during the night.” They 
woke the man; and when he sat up and took the robe from his head, it 
was Mit-si-i’-i-lv. The chiefs asked him about the message that he 
had sent in; and he said, “Yes, that is what I told the little boys. 
Now, put up a big double lodge, and level the ground off nicely inside; 
and when it is ready, send for me. Let the lodge face the sun.” They 
did so, and he entered the lodge. 

When he went to it, all the people were mourning and crying, asking 
him to take pity on them, and help them to food. After he had gone in 
and sat down, he said, “Go and get an old buffalo-skull, and put it in 
the opening in the circle.”” They did so, and he began to sing; and as he 
sang, the head began to move toward them; and when it got pretty close 
to them, it grunted. After it had grunted, he told some of the men to 
bring it in, and have it put at the back of the lodge, near the fire. 

To those sitting there he said, “I have been gone four years. I know 
that you people are hungry, and are starving because there are no buf- 
falo. I want you all to stay in this lodge for four days and four nights. 
I want to sing for four days and four nights. After I have sung two days 
and two nights, on the third night you will hear the buffalo coming. 
On the third morning there will be buffalo in sight, a few to be seen 
here and there. The fourth night they will come closer; and on the 
fourth day, in the morning, they will come into the camp, and be all 
around this lodge.” 

It happened as he had said. He sang; and on the third night, while 
he was singing, singing, singing, they began to hear noises all about the 
camp, — the blowing and grunting of buffalo. Early in the morning 
of the fourth day the buffalo were all through the camp and about this 
lodge. He said to the people, “‘ Now go out and kill food for yourselves, 
as much as you need. I will sit here and sing, and the buffalo will not 
run away. You can kill all you want here in the camp.”’ They did as he 
had said, and killed many buffalo. After he saw that they had enough, 
he called out to them to stop, saying that they had enough; and those 
buffalo that were alive, all walked out through the gap in the circle. 

After Mit-s!-i’G-Iv had come back to the camp, the people lived better 
and had more to eat. When he told them the whole story of where he had 
been and what he had done, the chief of the tribe gave him his daughter, 
a very pretty girl, for his wife; but they were not yet married. The peo- 
ple fixed up a dog with a travois, and he and the girl started back for 
the great place. When he went back to this place, — a big lodge within 
a hill, — he entered; and the people in the lodge said, “Ah! here is our 
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grandson come back again. — Come in, and sit down at the back of the 
lodge.” 

The people who were in this lodge were all the things and beings that 
belong to this earth. There were persons and buffalo and antelope; 
all animals and birds, rocks, trees, bushes, and grass; all things that 
grow or exist upon the earth. 

When Mit-sl-i’-ii-Iv entered the lodge, there were a number of people 
sitting there, of whom four seemed to be principal men. And besides, 
at the right of the door as he went in, sat a black man; at the left of the 
door, a brown man, very handsome; at the back of the lodge, to the left, 
was a white, good-looking man; to the right, at the back of the lodge, 
was a brown, well-built man. All these men were handsomer than any 
he had ever seen. They were not doing anything; they sat there. 

After Mit-sl-i’-i-lv had been in the lodge for some time, the chief 
person there spoke to him, saying, ‘ Now choose one of these four men 
to be yourself” (that is to say, choose the one you would like to resem- 
ble). Mit-st-i’-i-Iv looked about and thought. When he had entered 
the lodge, the man at the left of the door had caught his eye, and he 
had liked him; but still, before choosing, he looked about at all the 
others. All were handsome, and he liked them all. All were men that he 
would have been glad to resemble. The chief person seemed to be mak- 
ing signs to him with his lips that he should choose a particular man. 
But at last Mit-si-i’-ii-Iv pointed to the man at the left of the door, 
and said, “I will be like that one.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then all who were sitting in the 
lodge gave a low groan, saying, “ E-hé-héh’!” showing that they were 
sorry for him, — that he had made a mistake. When they said this, 
he looked around quickly, and saw that the handsome white man was 
not there; but a great white, smooth stone stood in his place. He looked 
for the next man, and he was gone; but where he had sat, a tall slender 
weed-stalk was growing, one of those that the Cheyennes use to throw. 
The black man had changed to a smooth black stone, while the man 
whom he had chosen was a nice pretty weed as high as a man’s knee, 
with green leaves and pretty flowers on it. 

The chief person pointed to one of the stones and said, “ You ought 
to have chosen that one. Then you would have lived to old age; and 
after you had grown old, you would have become young again always. 
You would not have died. That man there is a mere fish-bladder. If 
you had chosen either of those persons,” pointing to the stones, “you 
would have lived forever.” 

The chief spirit had placed these stones so that they might be the first 
things Mit-sl-i’-i-Iv would see, hoping that he would choose one of 
them and live forever. 

When Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv made his choice, one of the people sitting in the 
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lodge said, ‘That man is a fool,’ and rose and went out. The chief 
person said to Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv, “Follow him; he has great power.” Mit- 
s!-i’-i-Iv and another went out, and followed the man for a long, long 
time. It seemed as if they went all over the world, and at last they came 
back to the same place. Then they gave Mit-sl-i’-ii-Iv advice, and gave 
him the medicine-arrows, and told him that he should take them back 
to the tribe. They told him, too, of many of the things that afterward 
happened. 

Then said the chief person, “Take these arrows with you, and guard 
them carefully. They will be a great help to you for a long time; but 
you will keep them until they will cease to be a help, and will be of no 
more use to you.”” With the arrows was given him a coyote’s skin to 
wrap the arrows in. The arrows were feathered with eagle-feathers, 
and he brought them out, wrapped in the coyote’s skin. The feather 
that he wore in his head was from the eagle that had given the feathers 
for the arrows. 

After they left the sacred place, the girl carried the arrows on her back, 
and they led the dog. As they drew near the camp, they met some people 
out hunting; and he sent them back to the camp to tell the people there 
to camp in a large circle, and to put up his lodge in the centre. He 
waited until he thought the camp was all arranged, and then went into 
it. The people in the village supposed that those who brought the word 
were mistaken about its being Mit-sl-i’-i-Iv, but they said they were 
sure. When they reached the camp, all was arranged as he had ordered. 
He went to the lodge, and hung the arrows in front of it, over the door. 

In the morning the man unrolled his bundle, and took from it four 
arrows. These were the four medicine-arrows. He said to them, ‘‘ Here 
are four arrows for you to keep. Make your arrows to kill the buffalo 
like these.”’ Afterward he hung the bundle of arrows on the door of his 
brother’s lodge. Then he moved about and lived with them, and him- 
self made arrows. 

He lived with these people for four or five generations of people, — 
four long, long lives. Young people would grow up, get old, and die; 
other young people would be born, grow up, get old, and die; but still 
this man lived. All through the summer he was young, like a young man; 
and when fall came, and the grass began to dry up, he began to look 
older; and about the middle of the winter he was like a very old man, 
and walked bent over and crooked. In spring he became young again. 
At last he died. This man got a certain wood, very hard, and taking a 
piece about a foot long, and twirling the point of it on a dry buffalo- 
chip, he could make fire. He then told them to take the leg-bone of the 
deer or antelope, and cut it off, and make a pipe of it; and he gathered 
a certain weed, and told them to dry it, and to smoke it in their pipes. 

These men, Mit-si-i’-i-Iv and his brother, lived with the people for 
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a long time, and taught them how to live, how to tan skins, to make 
clothing, and to dress robes. 

At last Mit-s!-i’-i-Iv said to the people, “I shall not be with you long 
now. I chose the wrong person: I wanted to be too good-looking. Now 
I am getting to be old, and have lived as long as I want to; but before 
I die I have something to tell you. Now, my people, you must not forget 
what I am telling you this day, and all the things I have told you and 
taught you. After I am dead, you must come together often, and talk 
over all these things; and when you do so, always call my name. A time 
is coming when you will meet other people, and you will fight with them, 
and will kill each other. Each tribe will want the land of each other 
tribe, and you will be fighting always.” 

He pointed to the south, and said, “Far away in that direction is 
another kind of a buffalo, with long hair hanging down from its neck, 
and a tail that drags on the ground. Youwill find it an animal with a round 
hoof, not split like a buffalo’s, and with teeth in the upper part of its 
mouth, as well as below. This animal you shall ride on, and pack. 

“The buffalo will disappear; and when the buffalo have gone, the 
next animal you have to eat will be spotted. When you get toward the 
end, you people will begin to become gray very young, and will come 
to marry even your relations. You may reach a point where you will 
be ashamed of nothing, and will act as if you were crazy. 

“You will soon find among you a people who have hair all over their 
faces, and whose skin is white; and when that time comes, you will be 
controlled by them. The white people will be all over the land, and at 
last you will disappear.” 

Miit-s!-i’-ii-Iv died in the summer, when he was a young man. His 
brother also had lived with the people for a long time. He did not grow 
old and then young again. He continued to be a middle-aged man for 
many generations. At last he too died, having lived longer than Mit- 
si-i’-i-Iv. 


2. THE STORY OF SWEET-MEDICINE (Second Version). 


This woman was married. Her second child she called Sweet-Medicine. 
When the boy was a baby, he seemed to know everything that people 
were saying about him; and when he grew up to be about five years old, 
he seemed very smart. He surprised people by knowing so much. After 
he had learned to talk, he said, “Father, on your next hunt kill a yellow 
calf for me. Skin it, taking the whole skin, head and all. I need a robe. 
I want a robe to wear.” 

His father brought him in the whole skin of a calf, and the boy was 
glad. He said to his mother, “ Dress it well. I will wear it.” His mother 
dressed it, and he wore it with the hair side out. He wore it always, even 
when he went out to play with the other boys. He kept wearing it until 
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| he outgrew it; and the next year he told his father to go and kill him a 
A) larger calf, a yearling ; to skin it in the same way; and he had his mother 
4 dress it with the head on. A year or two later he told his father to select 

a coal-black buffalo, for he wanted a black robe. The boy had the power 


i to make his father find the kind of robe he wanted. When he got the 
te) black robe, he took more pride in himself, and painted with red paint, 
pi as was the custom. He was now a good-sized boy. 


In early times the people had the power to do many great things. 
They used to make spiritual dances, to show what power they had and 
what they could do. When they had one of these spiritual dances, they 

F| put up a big lodge where the spiritual men were to dance. All around 

the border of this were drawn small circles, each of which represented 

the seat of a spiritual man. He sat there facing inward, looking toward 

the centre. All the people sitting at his left hand were under his control 

as far as the next circle, where another spiritual man sat, who ruled the 

| people to his left as far as the next circle; and so on around, as far as the 
fifth circle, which was at the northeastern side of the lodge. 

Now, at this time, they were making ready to have a spiritual dance; 

and when all had been made ready, Sweet-Medicine said, “‘ Father, I am 

J going to this dance, to dance myself.” 

) His father said to him, “Son, these people who make these dances 

have power, and must show what they can do. You are only a boy: you 

can do nothing.” 

Sweet-Medicine said, “‘ Mother, may I go?” His mother said to him, 
“Only those people who have dreamed of things that they can do are 
allowed to go to this dance. When they go, they must show what they 
; can do there.’ Sweet-Medicine said, “I shall go, anyway, and shall 
if wear my new buffalo-robe.” 
ve His father said, “‘ Why do you wish to wear your new buffalo-robe ?” 

ty ; Sweet- Medicine also said, “I shall carry your bow, and its string shall 

) be about my neck.” His father said, “What are you going to do with a 

bowstring around your neck?” The boy answered, “I am going to 

| break my neck. Also I must have my buffalo-robe painted red. I wish 
| | you to paint me just as I tell you.” 


His father then painted him all over, from head to foot, with red paint ; 

and Sweet-Medicine took the bowstring, and himself painted it red. 

! His father asked him, ‘Son, what am I to do if you break your neck?” 

Sweet-Medicine replied, “After I have pulled my head from my body, 

| my head will fall to the ground, but my body will still stand up. Then 

you take my body, and lay it down with my head toward where the sun 

. rises; then put my head next to my body, in its place, with the head 
toward the sunrise. Then cover me with my robe.” 

Th When his father took Sweet-Medicine to the door of the lodge, a 

| number of people were standing there, looking on. The boy had an 
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eagle-feather in his hair. The people all called out, ‘‘Sweet-Medicine 
is coming!” and they followed after him. 

When they had come to the door of the lodge, the father said to the 
spiritual men there, ‘‘ My son wishes to dance.”” Some of the men inside 
called out, “‘ Yes, come in!” and asked him on which side of the lodge 
he would sit, — the right side, the left side, or the back part of the lodge. 
He chose the right-hand side. Some of the great men came in after he was 
sitting, but all noticed him. There was plenty of buffalo-meat cooked 
in the lodge. Sweet-Medicine was then about seventeen years old. 

After a little they started up the sacred dance and began to dance. 
Sweet- Medicine stood up on his feet, and danced the first dance. Some 
of the men with great power, who were looking on, said to one another, 
“‘Sweet-Medicine is one of the greatest dancers that we have.” They 
had a smoke and another dance. While Sweet-Medicine was dancing, 
he kept time with his bowstring in both hands. Then they all sat down. 
At the third dance they all rose up again and began to dance. Sweet- 
Medicine kept time with his bowstring around his neck; and the first 
thing they knew, his head fell to the ground. His eyes were open, and 
he was looking about at the people. His body was standing up, his 
bowstring still in his hands. 

All the people outside, men and women, were frightened; and they 
called out to one another, “‘Sweet-Medicine has broken his neck!” All 
the people who were in the lodge sat down, and the dancing stopped. 

Sweet-Medicine’s father took the boy’s body and placed it on the 
ground, and put back the head in its place, lying toward where the sun 
rises, and covered him with his robe. 

After a little time, Sweet-Medicine raised the buffalo-robe off his 
body, and stood up and faced the sunrise, and took his robe in both 
hands and shook it lightly four times toward the sunrise; and when he 
stopped, a light wind came from the north, — a cool wind. The people 
said, “‘Sweet-Medicine has called that wind from the north.” Then 
Sweet-Medicine went over and sat down on the right of the door, and 
rubbed his bowstring down four times. They all feasted on what was 
cooked. 

From that time Sweet-Medicine always dressed in the same way. 
He wore a two-year-old buffalo robe. At that time the tribe seems to 
have been moving constantly, and Sweet-Medicine seems to have had 
the power to keep them moving. Once a party of young men came in, 
and said that over where they had come from there were many buffalo. 
The camp moved over there; but when they got to the place, no buffalo 
could be found. Then the people began to say, “Sweet-Medicine is 
doing this; he has the power to keep the buffalo away.” 

One day the whole tribe surrounded the buffalo, and killed many. 
The meat was cut up, but they could not bring it all to camp that night. 
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They left some on the prairie where it was killed. The next day they 
went out to bring the rest into camp, and the great chief went out also 
to get what he had killed. Many buffalo-calves, and young buffalo, that 
had been frightened away the day before, had come back to the place. 

Sweet-Medicine said to himself, “I will go out to this place and find 
a two-year-old buffalo, to get a robe from. My robe is getting old and 
worn.” 

As he was going along through the timber, he saw some buffalo com- 
ing, and sat down and waited. Presently he looked up, and saw near 
him the very one he wanted, — a coal-black buffalo. When he got near 
enough, Sweet-Medicine rose up, and shot it as it went by. After his 
arrow had gone into the buffalo, it went only a little way and fell, and 
Sweet-Medicine turned it on its back to skin it. This was apart from 
the big herd. Some one who saw him said to another, “ Who is that man 
skinning the buffalo?” The other said, “I do not know.” Others said, 
“That is Sweet-Medicine skinning the buffalo.”” Now, Sweet-Medicine 
was skinning the animal very carefully, so as not to cut the hide, for he 
wanted a hide without a hole in it. The buffalo was two years old, and 
he skinned it, head and all. While Sweet-Medicine was at work, the 
great chief walked down toward him, and said, “‘Sweet-Medicine, I am 
glad that you killed that buffalo. My robe is wearing out, and I want 
one just like this.” 

“No, my friend,” replied Sweet-Medicine, “this is just what I want. 
My robe is wearing out too. You can take the meat, my friend, if you 
please ; you can see how fat it is. All I want is the robe.” All this time 
he was skinning the animal. 

Then the chief said, ‘I mean what I say. I want the hide.” Sweet- 
Medicine laughed, and said, “I will help you to cut up the meat.” And 
now, having cut the hide off, he placed it to one side, and both together 
began to cut up the meat. After a little while the great chief left the 
meat, and went over and commenced to scrape the blood from the hide. 
After scraping the blood off it, he went over to where the meat was. 

While they were butchering, Sweet- Medicine had cut off a part of the 
hind-leg, and had cut the tendons about the foot, so that the foot hung 
loose. While the great chief was stooping over the buffalo, pulling out 
the entrails, Sweet- Medicine struck him on the back of the neck with the 
foot, and knocked him senseless, saying to him, “ Now you can keep 
the hide.” 

Some one who had seen it called out, “‘Sweet-Medicine has killed our 
great chief!” Those who were near rushed to where the chief lay. They 
raised him up and poured water on his face, and presently he came to 
life again. After they had all seen him stand up, word of what had hap- 
pened was sent to the camp, and all the young soldiers turned out. They 
began to look for Sweet-Medicine. No one knew which way he had gone. 
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Some one said, “‘ He has gone toward the north.” So the soldiers started, 
and spread out in a wide line. After going a little way, some of the young 
men in the middle of the line found Sweet-Medicine’s track; but after 
following it for a time they lost the track; then they scattered, and 
searched through the timber, and everywhere along the stream, but they 
could not find him. Then some of the people said, “He must have 
turned and gone back toward camp.” So they returned to the camp. 
They went to his lodge, and searched it. They went to his relations’ 
lodges, and searched them; but his relations said he had not yet come 
back. Then they put out guards, who should stand all around the camp, 
and other guards around Sweet-Medicine’s lodge and his father’s lodge 
to stay all night. But Sweet-Medicine did not return. 

The camp moved to another place, but still he did not come; and 
the people thought that he had gone away somewhere, to some other 
place. After the camp had been moving for four days, and still Sweet- 
Medicine did not return, some of the people said, “ Sweet-Medicine 
must have gone south, and found some other people.” 

For some days the camp had been moving, when one of the men who 
had been out looking for his dogs saw Sweet-Medicine sleeping under a 
tree, in some timber. The man did not wake him, but went quietly 
around to the camp, and told them there that Sweet-Medicine was 
sleeping on the divide. 

All the soldiers of the camp turned out to go to the place and surround 
it, and kill Sweet-Medicine. They crept up close to the place, and then 
rushed toward him, calling out to him, “Now we’ve got you!” but 
Sweet-Medicine heard them coming, and awoke, and jumped up and 
ran away. When he started to run, they called out again, “ Now we 
have you!” but they could not quite overtake him. He kept just ahead 
of them; and after running a little way, he disappeared behind a bunch 
of trees and brush; and when the soldiers had passed beyond these, they 
saw him again on the prairie, a long way off. 

But he was running as if he were tired, and they thought they would 
surely catch him. He ran across the ravine, along the stream; and after 
running a long way, they saw ahead of him a large body of trees. He 
seemed to be running for that, yet making a circle, so as to have easier 
going. Some of the soldiers cut across to head him off, running over 
high bluffs and cut banks. When Sweet-Medicine saw that they were 
going to get to the timber ahead of him, he turned, and, running behind 
a point of the timber, disappeared; and when they saw him again, he 
was far off on the hill. The soldiers could not understand how he got 
so far away so quickly. 

He still ran as though he were very tired and could not go much 
farther. The soldiers followed him on the open prairie; and he turned 
to a very high hill, which was flat on top, but had very steep sides. He 
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began to climb the hill, going zigzag, back and forth across the face of 
the hill; and now the soldiers thought that they would overtake him, 
and said one to another, “‘ Now, we will get him. We will bring him down 
and punish him. We will whip him to death.” When Sweet- Medicine 
had reached the top of the hill, the soldiers were at the bottom, starting 
up. They went up, just as he had done; and when they reached the top 
of the hill, Sweet-Medicine was a long way off, going up another high 
white sandstone butte. When he had reached the top, he sat down. The 
soldiers did not understand how he had gotten there so quickly. They 
were tired from running; and they sat down, and called over to him, 
“We will get you some day!” Soon the soldiers stood up, and Sweet- 
Medicine stood up; but the soldiers went back down the hill toward 
the camp. Sweet-Medicine went down from the butte he was on; and 
the soldiers, looking back, saw him going away from them very quickly. 
They gave him up, and went back to the camp. 

After some days the camp moved again. Sweet-Medicine had not been 
seen, although all the people were looking out for him. When they 
moved, they crossed the stream and camped on the other side. After 
they had made camp, one of the young men, following along behind, 
saw a man coming on the trail, and, after watching him, went in and 
reported that Sweet-Medicine was following the trail toward the camp. 
All the men came together, and, after separating into two parties, they 
hid themselves on each side of the trail. They said to one another, 
“Now, he cannot escape. This time we shall surely catch him.” The 
prairie coming to the stream where they had crossed was level. Up the 
creek the water was deep, and at the trail and farther down there was a 
good crossing. Sweet-Medicine came to the stream, and took off his 
moccasins and began to roll up his leggings. When they saw him do 
that, the soldiers whispered to one another, ‘“‘ Wait until he drinks, and 
has filled himself with water. We shall now have him between us, and 
he cannot get away.” 

Sweet-Medicine began to walk across the creek; and when he was in 
the middle of the stream, he tucked his moccasins under his belt, and 
began to drink from his hands. After drinking, he took water in his 
hand and put it on his head to cool himself. The soldiers were not close 
to the trail, but were near enough to reach it very soon. When they saw 
Sweet-Medicine come out on their side of the stream, the people called 
out, “We have him now!” Sweet-Medicine had turned down the stream ; 
but when he saw the people were after him, he turned and ran up the 
creek as swift as an arrow. This was the first time the people had seen 
him running. He ran up the creek, passing all of them; and after he 
came to the ravines running down into the stream, they saw that they 
could not catch him, and gave up. 

It was nearly a year before he was seen again, and the people now 
say that he came back to have a little fun with the tribe. 
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The camp was on a stream which ran north. They were camped on 
the west side of the river, in a circle, the camp facing the sunrise. Sweet- 
Medicine came to the river below the camp, and wandered up the 
stream a long way. His moccasins and leggings were all worn out and 
torn. He came to a place where he saw his father and mother standing 
together, outside of their lodge, on the other side of the camp from him. 
He saw also his sister-in-law (his brother’s wife) standing by the lodge. 
The sun was just going down. Between him and the camp was a large 
bunch of plum-brush. He crept up toward the lodge, behind the plum- 
bushes. Near them some little boys were playing about; and Sweet- 
Medicine said to the largest boy, “Tell my sister-in-law that I am here, 
and that I am hungry. Ask her to get me something to eat.” The little 
boy went to the woman, and said to her, “Sweet-Medicine is there 
behind the bushes. He is hungry, and asks you to get him something 
to eat.”” The woman said to the boy, “ Do not speak the name of Sweet- 
Medicine any more. The people are watching for him.” The little boy 
went back and told Sweet-Medicine what his sister-in-law said; and 
Sweet-Medicine said, “I will stay here in the bushes until she gets 
something cooked for me.” He kept the boys playing there near him. 
After a while he sent the oldest boy to see if the meal was ready; and 
the boy came back and said, “Your food is ready.” Sweet-Medicine 
stood up and pulled his robe up over his head, and walked to the lodge 
without being noticed by any one, although the whole camp was watch- 
ing for him. As he approached, his father said to those about him, 
“Keep still! Do not notice him or speak to him, so as to make any one 
look this way.” His mother had new moccasins, new leggings, and a 
new robe, that she had made a long time before to give to him whenever 
he should come in. His sister-in-law gave him the new moccasins, leg- 
gings, and robe, and said, “ Put these on right away. The soldiers are 
looking for you, and say that they will kill you.” After he had dressed, 
he painted himself with red paint, and put an eagle-down-feather in 
his hair. He said to his sister-in-law, “Make a big fire and put the 
kettle on, and make me some soup, and keep it boiling. I am going to 
sleep.” Before he went to sleep, his sister-in-law brought in a sack of 
dried meat and gave it to him, saying that perhaps he might need it in 
his wanderings. 

When he had entered his father’s lodge, two strange women were 
there. His father begged the two strange women not to say to any one 
that Sweet-Medicine was at home, as he was tired and wanted to rest. 
Just as soon as these women went out, they told every one they met that 
they had seen Sweet-Medicine in his father’s lodge. All this time the 
kettle was boiling, and it was growing dark. 

When the soldiers heard of this, they went around quietly and told 
one another that Sweet-Medicine was in the camp. They gathered 
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together and surrounded the lodge. The chief soldier kept calling out 
to the young men to close up, so that Sweet-Medicine could not break 
through the line or get away. They said, ‘“ Now we will bring him out 
and whip him to death.” While they were calling out, Sweet- Medicine 
heard them, and awoke, and rose from his bed, and took the kettle of 
soup and poured it on the fire. The ashes and steam rose in a thick 
cloud ; and the eagle-feather in his hair had the power to carry him up 
and out through the top of the lodge, and set him on his feet outside the 
ring of the soldiers. The soldiers made a charge on the lodge, but they 
could not find him. He was gone. 

Several days after that, a young man who was out hunting came to 
the edge of a cut bank; and as he looked down into the ravine below, 
he saw Sweet-Medicine roasting some meat. The young man spoke to 
him, saying, “ You are roasting meat, are you not?” Sweet-Medicine 
did not answer him or raise his head. The man turned and went back 
to the camp. It was a big village; and all the people were told that 
Sweet-Medicine was down the creek, roasting meat. The place where 
he had his fire was under a high cut bank, shaped like a horseshoe. In 
front of it there was timber, and behind and on either side a cut cliff. 
All the people turned out and surrounded the timber, and closed in 
toward the cut bank; for there was no way to climb this bank, and he 
could not escape that way. They charged toward him, calling out, “‘ Now 
we have you!”” When they came to the fire, no one was there. Sweet- 
Medicine was gone, but no one had seen him go. Presently some one 
said, ‘‘ There goes a coyote down the creek.” That was all that was seen. 
When they could not find him, some said, “Let us look for the tracks 
where he came in.” They found a low place where his tracks were seen 
coming down the stream and to the fire. The track came up from the 
creek to the place where he had built the fire, but they could find no 
tracks leading away from there. None could say where he had gone out. 

The camp moved again; and after travelling about for a time, they 
camped on another stream, on which there was much heavy timber and 
thick willows. Under a cut bank, where he could not be seen, where 
thick willows were all about him in front, Sweet-Medicine made a fire. 
A man saw smoke coming up from the timber, and, going out to find 
what made the smoke, he peeped over the bank and saw Sweet- Medicine 
roasting meat by his fire. He went back and told the camp what he had 
seen. All the men went out quickly, and surrounded the timber, where 
he could not see them. They stole up close to where he was — so close 
that they could see him by the fire. Then the head man called out to 
the young men to rush upon him. They said, “We have got him this 
time, and now we will beat him to death.”” When they reached the fire, 
no one was there. Meat was roasting over it, but there was no one near. 
The only living thing they saw was a great night-owl, which flew up the 
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bank, and alighted on top, right over where the fire was. By this time 
the camp was always on the watch for Sweet-Medicine. 

The camp had moved again, and had been travelling about for more 
than one moon, when they camped on another stream, which had cut 
banks, and thick timber in the bottom. Sweet-Medicine was in the tim- 
ber, near a cut bank which formed a half-circle, where he was hidden 
from sight; but a man who was out from the timber saw him, and told 
it in camp, and the soldiers went out and surrounded the place. They 
thought they would surely catch him this time, as there was no place 
for him to get away. When they rushed forward, and reached the fire, 
no one was there. The only thing they saw was a magpie, that flew up 
in the top of a tree near the fire, and began to call to them. When they 
found that Sweet-Medicine was gone, the soldiers and the people went 
away; but they said, ‘“ We will still keep watch for Sweet-Medicine.” 

Again the camp moved, and after a while stopped on another stream. 
A man who was out looking around saw, as he was passing a high bank, 
smoke rising from the timber. He looked over, and saw heavy timber 
and logs piled up, one on another, and Sweet-Medicine roasting meat 
by a little fire near a cut bank. When the man went to camp and told 
what he had seen, the head men and soldiers said to each other, “This 
time we will do differently.” They put guards all about outside of the 
timber, so that when Sweet-Medicine came out they could head him 
off. They charged through the timber, and felt sure they had him now; 
but when they reached the fire, he was not there, but a timber blackbird 
flew up into the trees. A man said, “Nothing but a timber blackbird 
went away from this place.” 

The camp moved up the stream, and camped on the same creek. 
One day after they had been camped a short time, a man who was out 
hunting came upon Sweet- Medicine roasting a piece of meat by a small 
fire. The man hurried to camp and spread the news. The head men put 
double guards around the timber where he was, and then charged in 
toward the fire. The head men called out, “Close in fast, so that he 
cannot escape! We have got him now.’’ When they reached the fire, 
there was nothing there except the fire; but a very red bird flew up and 
alighted in a tree near by. The people all returned to camp, wondering 
why they could not get him. 

All this was not done in a short time; it took several years. The last 
few times that Sweet-Medicine was seen, he was naked. He must have 
left his clothes behind him. 

After this, Sweet-Medicine must have made up his mind to show 
himself in plain sight of all the people. He dressed himself up, and 
painted himself all over with red paint. He had buffalo-beards tied to 
each of his moccasins; they hung down under his heels. A wooden 
whistle was tied about his neck with a string. Across his forehead he 
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had tied a night-owl skin and feathers. He carried a Contrary bow, 
with a little red bird tied on the end. He had the Contrary forked stick, 
with one prong longer than the other. Tied to the bow, in three different 
places, were five eagle-feathers, — two on each end, and one in the 
middle; and where he held the bow when shooting was tied a bundle 
of white sage. On each side of his hand hung two dried bear-guts; so 
that when he came in sight, he was in the very dress of the Contrary 
dance. The only thing that was not painted was his bow: this was clear 
white wood, with a pure white string. He came from the way the sun 
rises, toward the opening in the circle ; but when he was near the opening, 
he turned to his left hand and went south, to the southeastern part of 
the camp, where he marked a circle. Then he passed around it to the 
southwest corner of the camp, and marked another circle; then to the 
northwest margin, where he made another circle; then to the north side, 
where he made another circle; and then to the northeast side, where he 
made a circle. All this time he kept blowing his wooden whistle, and 
all the time he was moving along. All the people were out watching him, 
but at first they did not know him in this strange dress. After he had 
reached the northeast side of the camp, they knew him; and they all said, 
“Why, that is Sweet-Medicine! He is going through too many foolish 
things. We will rush upon him.”’ The camp charged on him; and he 
started off and ran, taking long steps. The people all ran after him; but 
all seemed to grow tired very soon, and sat down to rest. A great many 
of them got cramps in their legs, and could not run. 

Some time after this he appeared again. This time, when he came in 
sight, they knew him. He wore a headdress with raven-feathers stand- 
ing up around the head, and a row of eagle-feathers from the middle of 
his forehead, over his neck, to the back. He carried a rattle, painted 
red all over, with antelope-hoofs tied on the handle. About his neck 
was a string to which was tied a bone whistle. Over his left shoulder, 
and across his breast, and down on his right side, was a dog-rope, which 
trailed on the ground. It was covered with feathers, in rows, one above 
another. He was painted red all over. This time he appeared in the 
same place, and walked around the camp, as he had done before, making 
the same circles at the same places as before, and blowing his bone 
whistle all the time. When he reached the place at the northeast side 
of the camp, where they had chased him away before, some one said, 
“Here he is again! He is always doing something. Let us try once 
more to catch him, and whip him to death.” They ran after him; but 
he went off to the north, running easily. They could not overtake him, 
and all turned back. 

The camp moved, and travelled about for a year before they saw 
Sweet-Medicine again. This time, when he appeared, he had raven- 
feathers in his bonnet, and the same rattle, but was painted black all 
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over. As before, he came in sight from where the sun rises, and walked 
toward the circle, and took the same road around the camp as before, 
making the same turns and the same circles, until he reached the north- 
east side of the camp, when some of the men said, “There is Sweet- 
Medicine again!” They went after him, but could not catch him; he 
went off to the north, out of sight. 

It was a long time, more than a year, before Sweet- Medicine was seen 
again. The camp had moved many times, and travelled a long distance. 
This time Sweet-Medicine wore a war-bonnet, and a white shield with 
feathers fastened all over it. He was well dressed, with moccasins, 
leggings, and a buckskin war-shirt. In his hand he carried a crooked- 
lance, the handle covered with otter-skin. Two eagle-feathers were tied 
to the crooked end, and five eagle-feathers at different places along the 
handle. The war-bonnet was a long one, with small buffalo-horns on 
each side, just above his ears. He came in sight from the same direction 
as before, and went through the same motions. They let him get to the 
same point that he had reached before ; and then the people said, “There 
is that fellow again, coming around camp with his work.” They all 
started after him; but he went off easily, and they could not overtake 
him, and all came back to the camp. 

Again he was gone for a long time; and when he returned, it was from 
the same direction as before. This time he was painted black, with a 
little red. He had a short spear, which he used for a cane, and on the 
top of the spear was a place for a hand-hold. He wore a war-shirt, the 
upper half painted black, and carried a bone whistle. About the spear 
ribbons were tied. The people had never seen ribbons before, and did 
not know what they were, nor where he got them. He went around the 
camp, as he had done before, and did the same things, and stopped at 
the same places. The soldiers chased him away again, but could not 
get near him. 

The next time he was seen he came toward the camp wearing a cap 
made of the skin of a buffalo’s head, with the horns left on, and the skin 
drawn tight over his head, so that only his face was seen. About his 
waist was a piece of buffalo-hide for a belt; and a buffalo-tail was fas- 
tened behind, hanging down. He was painted with white clay, and had 
some white clay in his hair, and carried a wooden whistle, which he 
kept blowing all the time. As before, he came from the rising sun, and 
moved around the camp as before, making the same circles, until he 
got to the northeast side; then all the soldiers charged him, and followed 
him a long way, and then came back. 

Sweet-Medicine came back a seventh time, from the same place as 
before. This time he was painted black over his whole body. He carried 
a bow, like a Contrary bow, painted black all over. He wore the white 
feathers from under the eagle’s wing, and red feathers in his hair. He 
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went around the camp in the same way; and when he got to the same 
place, the camp went out after him, and he ran away for a certain dis- 
tance and then stopped ; and when he stopped, the people stopped ; they 
did not go after him. 

The next morning, after daylight, he came in sight again, dressed in a 
fine buffalo-robe painted red, wearing fine leggings painted red. A 
tobacco-sack hung outside his robe, and he was carrying across his left 
arm a fine pipe. He came from the same direction as before. When he 
had come near the camp, he went up on a little hill and sat down for a 
time. Then he went around the camp to the place from which they used 
to chase him, and turned, and stopped, and then walked back to a little 
hill just north of the camp. There he sat down. The people in camp 
were watching him all the time. Then they rushed out toward him, and 
he arose and walked away over the hill out of sight. The whole camp 
looked for him, but could not find him. They did not know where he 
went. At this time he seemed a middle-aged man. 

Now, after a time, the chiefs said to Sweet-Medicine’s brother, “Tell 
Sweet- Medicine that he can come back to the camp now. We will not 
harm him.” So after a time his brother saw the young man, and told 
him what the chiefs had said ; and Sweet-Medicine returned to the camp 
and lived there. But still the people were planning how they could get 
rid of him. 

Now the people said to Sweet-Medicine’s brother, “ You are a chief 
now ; but if you will throw away that brother of yours, we will make you 
a bigger chief, and all will do just as you say.” 

Soon after this, Sweet-Medicine’s brother said to him, “ Let us go out 
hunting!”” They went out, and killed a buffalo; and the brother built 
four fires around the buffalo, to make a smoke, and broke some bushes 
and handed them to Sweet-Medicine, and said to him, “Do you keep 
walking around the buffalo, and keep the flies off the meat, while I go to 
the camp and get the dogs, to take the meat to camp.” 

Sweet-Medicine’s brother went to the camp, but he did not go back 
for the meat. The next morning they broke camp, and moved for three 
days before they stopped. After that they kept moving from place to 
place. 

For two years after they left Sweet-Medicine in this place, the camp 
did not return there. During these two years they never got enough to 
eat, and were always hungry. During the first year they lived on rabbits 
that the young men and boys got in the bushes and in the timber. The 
second year they found a few deer and antelope, and still caught a few 
rabbits. At length they began to think that Sweet-Medicine was the 
cause of all this suffering, and came to believe that he had the power to 
keep the game from them. So, after two years more, the camp turned 
and travelled back to where they had left Sweet-Medicine. They did 
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not know whether he was still alive, nor if he was and where they had 
left him; and after they had come within two or three days’ travel of 
the place, they turned and moved south, and went into camp about a 
half-day’s travel from where they had left the young man. 

After they had made camp, Sweet-Medicine’s brother said, “I am 
going to see the place where I threw away my brother on the prairie.” 
He started ; and when he reached the top of a hill, from which he could 
see the place where he had left his brother, he was not far off, and could 
see the white bones of the buffalo. As he looked, he said, “There are the 
bleached bones where I killed the buffalo, and there is where I left my 
brother.” The longer he sat by the hill and looked, the weaker he grew ; 
and tears came to his eyes, for he felt sorry for his brother. At length 
he went down to the place; and when he came near it, he could see, 
around the spot where the bones were lying, a circle marked, and the 
grass had nearly grown over it. As he drew nearer, he saw that there 
was a deep trail worn in the ground, — a trail so deep that a man stand- 
ing up, with his arms stretched straight up, could not reach the top. As 
he stopped by this trench, he heard sounds below him; and when he 
listened, he heard Sweet-Medicine saying, as he still walked around 
below, “I guess by this time my brother is a big chief, and has the power 
to make them do anything that he wishes them to.”’ Then the brother 
could see Sweet-Medicine still walking, and still carrying in his hand 
the branches that had been given him to keep the flies off the meat. The 
branches were yet green, the leaves as green as when his brother had 
put the branches in his hand. 

Sweet-Medicine’s brother knelt on the ground, and bent his head and 
looked down, and said to Sweet-Medicine, “ Brother, will you not look 
up at me?” He said this over and over; but Sweet-Medicine did not 
look up, nor turh his head, but kept walking in the circle all the time. 

Then his brother said, “Let me take one of your hands in mine;” 
but Sweet-Medicine did not answer, nor look at him. The brother 
began to cry and mourn, saying, “Take pity on me! Take pity on me, 
and raise your hand to mine!” Sweet-Medicine did not stop in his walk. 
His brother sat there for a time, crying and mourning, and asking Sweet- 
Medicine to speak to him; but at length he went off and left him, and 
returned to the camp. There he told his mother and father that Sweet- 
Medicine was still out there where he had left him, and alive, but that 
his brother would not look at him nor give him his hand. 

His father and mother set out for the place; and when they had come 
near it, they began to cry and mourn; and when they reached the place, 
his father lay down on the ground and looked into the hole, and said, 
“Son, look up and give me your hand;” and his mother said the same 
thing. They begged and implored him for a long time, but he did not 
look at them; and at last his mother said, “Son, just turn your head and 
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look at your poor mother standing here over you.” Sweet-Medicine 
turned his head a very little, just enough to get a glimpse of her; and 
when his mother reached down her arm, he raised his hand just enough 
to touch her fingers. He did not come out of the hole, nor speak to her; 
and after a time his father and mother were discouraged and gave up, 
and went back to the camp. 

After that the camp moved. That summer they killed a few buffalo, 
but not many. They gathered up old gristle and bones that they found 
on the prairie, and boiled them; and for that whole summer they wan- 
dered from place to place, thinking and hoping that they would find 
something to eat. The young men used to travel far out ahead, looking 
for game. Sometimes they saw a few buffalo, and the camp would move 
toward them; but when they reached the place where they had been 
seen, the buffalo would be gone. All the time they knew why they were 
starving; that Sweet-Medicine was making them wander about in 
search of food that they never found. It was now autumn. 

That winter the snow fell deep. All the food they could find was a 
few rabbits, skunks, mice, and other small animals. They were obliged 
to dig in the deep snow for what they had to live on that winter, and the 
next spring they were starving. The young men went out and found a 
few antelope, and for four days after this they killed antelope. During 
that summer they nearly died. They would grow very hungry and weak, 
and then they would find antelope enough to keep them from dying. 
All that summer it was like this; and all the winter they nearly starved, 
and up to the spring. 

The fourth year, early in the spring, they were very weak. The snow 
had not yet all gone, but lay in drifts in the ravine: but the slough grass 
and rushes were beginning to grow. The people were living now on the 
roots of rushes, old rye-grass roots, wild turnips, and other roots, and 
what flesh and gristle they could get from the bones of buffalo, and 
other animals which they found on the prairie. That spring was the 
worst that they had seen; they almost starved to death; most of the 
women became very thin; no flesh was on their bones. Some of them 
were so weak that they could hardly walk, but were just able to sit up. 

Early in the spring the camp moved, and after going a little way came 
to a stream and crossed it, and camped on the other side. The same 
day the camp moved, Sweet-Medicine was travelling, and came on their 
trail. He followed the trail until he crossed the stream; and on the other 
side he could see the camp, — a big village. Not far ahead of him he 
saw four boys pulling up flat rushes and long grass on the banks of the 
stream. They were eating the roots, and piling some up on the bank. 
As he drew near, the eldest boy looked up, and said, “There is Sweet- 
Medicine.” The other boys said, “‘ No, it is not he.”” But when Sweet- 
Medicine had come closer, all the boys said, “‘ Yes, it is Sweet- Medicine.” 
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Sweet-Medicine said to the boys, “My young friends, what are you 
doing?” The eldest boy answered, “We are pulling these flat rushes to 
get something to eat.” 

“What does the camp do for things to eat?” asked Sweet-Medicine. 
The boy said, “They go out and look for old heads and bones of buffalo 
that have been killed for a long time. The meat and sinew on them are so 
hard and dried up that it takes from three to four days’ boiling before 
they are soft enough to eat, and even then we can hardly eat the meat.” 

Sweet-Medicine said, “Gather up some wood, and I will build a fire.” 

After the boys had brought wood, he built a fire with his own hands; 
and after it was burning well, he cut two forked sticks as long as from 
his elbow to the end of his fingers. He thrust the two forked sticks into 
the ground by the side of the fire, about the length of one of the sticks 
apart, and then said to the boys, “‘Go into that timber and find an elm- 
tree, and bring me a piece of the inside bark of the elm.” 

“How large a piece of bark shall we get?” said the boys. 

“Look at those forked sticks,” said Sweet-Medicine, “and you can 
guess. Bring a piece that will reach from one forked stick to the other.” 

The boys went away, and in a little while brought him a piece of 
bark. Sweet-Medicine took it, and placed it on the ground by the two 
forked sticks, but a little way from them; and then, taking hold of the 
bark by the two ends as he raised it to place it on the forked sticks, the 
boys saw that it was fine fresh meat, with fine back-fat. 

The boys had with them a little parfleche sack ; and Sweet-Medicine 
said to one of the boys, “Take the sack and go to the snowdrift over 
there, and make one scoop with your hands, and get all the snow you 
can hold in both hands. Make it into a round snowball, and put it in 
the sack and bring it to me.” When the boy returned and gave Sweet- 
Medicine the sack holding the snowball, Sweet-Medicine took the sack, 
and waiting until the meat was good and hot, and the grease began to 
drip from it, he put the sack which held the snowball right under the 
meat. 

“Now,” said Sweet-Medicine to the boys, “make a place to eat.” 

The boys broke some limbs of trees, and placed them on the ground ; 
and Sweet-Medicine took the meat from the fire and placed it on the 
sticks, and cut the meat into four equal pieces, and took the snowball 
out of the sack ; and when he took it out, it was white marrow-fat. Sweet- 
Medicine said to the boys, “Sit down now and eat; eat all you can; eat 
plenty.”” The boys were glad to do so, and they sat down and ate all 
they could, but they could not eat all the meat. After they had eaten, 
and all were satisfied, they said, “‘Sweet-Medicine, what shall we do with 
the rest of this meat? We cannot eat it all.” 

Sweet-Medicine said, “Take it home with you; and when the people 
ask you where you got it, say to them, ‘Sweet-Medicine gave it to us. 
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Sweet-Medicine has come back.’ Now,” he continued, “I have been 
walking all day, and I am sleepy. I am going over there to lie down 
under that bent tree to sleep. If the people want me, you may tell them 
where to find me. If they want me to come into the camp, they will 
have to move a lodge from the south side of the camp inside the circle, 
and put it up for me.” 

The boys went into the camp; and when the people saw them carry- 
ing fresh meat, they were astonished, and asked the boys where they 
got the meat. The boys did not all live in the same place, but lived with 
their parents in different parts of the village, not all together. When 
the people questioned them about the meat, they answered, “ Sweet- 
Medicine gave it to us.” 

The men said, “Are you sure it was Sweet-Medicine? Did you know 
him?” 

The boys said, “ Yes.” 

Every one that asked them this question wished to taste the meat. 
The boys gave every one that wanted it a taste of the meat, and still they 
had meat left. 

The people talked a great deal about this, and presently two men were 
sent out from the camp to look for Sweet-Medicine. While they were 
away looking for him, the people in the camp moved the lone lodge, 
which was on the south of the circle, inside the camp, and put it up 
within the circle, in about the same place where Sweet-Medicine had 
sat in the first Medicine-Lodge when he was a child. They fixed up a 
soft bed, with high back-rests. The back-rests were made of small wil- 
lows, painted with fine stripes, and were covered with soft buffalo-robes, 
hanging down from the mouths of the buffalo-heads fixed on top of 
the back-rests. The big chief said, “I will have Sweet-Medicine for my 
son-in-law. I will give him my daughter to keep his lodge, and make 
moccasins for him. She is the finest girl in the village.”” The chief took 
his daughter to the lodge, and left her sitting on the foot of the bed. 

When the two men who had been sent out from the lodge to look for 
Sweet-Medicine came to where he was, they found him asleep under the 
bent tree. He was well dressed, and wore a buffalo-robe, leggings, and 
moccasins, all painted red. In his hair he still wore the eagle down- 
feather. One of the men walked up to him and shook him by the 
shoulder, and said, “Sweet-Medicine, our friend, awake! We are sent 
to bring you to the camp.” When they woke him, Sweet-Medicine 
looked up at them with a smile on his face. He was a fine-looking young 
man. The men walked back with him to the camp, one on each side. 
He entered the camp from the northeast side, the same place he had 
been driven away from, and went straight through the camp to his lodge. 
He went into his lodge; and when inside, he stood straight up. Within 
the lodge there were some old peopie; and one of them spoke up, and 
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said, “This is your lodge, and that is your wife,” and he pointed to the 
chief’s daughter sitting on the foot of the bed. After a time a great many 
others came in to see him, for it was a large village. 

One of the chiefs spoke, and said to him, “Sweet-Medicine, tell us 
the news; tell us what you have seen during your travels since you left us.”’ 

“Yes,” said Sweet-Medicine, “I have travelled far over the prairie. 
I have seen other Cheyenne camps, and some camps of the Arapaho. 
They are scattered far and wide.” 

One of the men said, “It is four years since you ran away, and we 
have been starving all that time.” 

Sweet-Medicine smiled, and said, “Now, I am going to sing for four 
nights; but I wish to have the camp moved to a level place in the open, 
and the camp set up in a true circle.’”” The next morning the camp was 
moved, and put up just as he had directed. His lodge was put up on 
the south side, near where it had stood before. 

That night he began to sing, and he sang for four nights. There were 
many men in his lodge; and he said to them, “Tell all the people that if 
they see some straggling buffalo passing through here, they must not 
disturb them, nor kill them: they are the leaders, and are going ahead 
of the herd.” 

The second morning, after he had sung two nights, some old men 
called out through the camp, “ Buffalo are seen near the camp!” The 
third morning the young men who were out from the camp came in and 
told the chiefs that they had seen many buffalo coming in from all 
directions. All this time the people obeyed Sweet-Medicine, and did 
not disturb the buffalo; and all day long the people — men, women, and 
children — stood in the camp and watched the buffalo coming in in 
strings, and did not disturb them. 

The fourth night the people thought the night was very long, and that 
day would never come. The fourth morning the buffalo were all around 
the camp, except on that side where the wind blew from the camp. On 
that side there were no buffalo. 

Now Sweet-Medicine let the people go. He said to them, “ Now you 
may go out and chase buffalo, and kill what you need.” The people 
went out after buffalo. The swiftest runners went farthest, and sur- 
rounded a part of the buffalo, and then they began to shoot them with 
their bows and arrows. The young men went around and cut out the 
tongues and the humps. They were brought in, and laid at the door of 
the big chief, Sweet-Medicine’s father-in-law. The tongues and humps 
were cooked, and taken to Sweet-Medicine’s lodge, and all the chiefs 
and old men were called in to a feast. Then, after the chiefs and old 
men had gone out, another feast was made, and all the young men, 
married and single, were called in. No one was missed ; all were well fed. 

During the years that Sweet-Medicine stayed with the camp, they had 
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plenty to eat. While he lived in camp with his wife, he took great pride 
in her. He combed her hair and painted her face, and kept her in fine 
clothes. They had no children. After he had been with them for four 
years, one day he said to his wife, “Tell your father that we are going 
on a journey.” When she told her father, he said, “‘ Daughter, where 
are you going?” 

She replied, “Father, you have heard what Sweet-Medicine said, that 
there are more Cheyennes and Arapahoes who are not yet here in our 
camp. Besides that, there are other peoples.” 

Her father said, ‘ Daughter, how long will you be gone?” 

She said, “Father, I do not know. I think we shall be gone a long 
time.” 

His wife was now making moccasins for the trip. Sweet-Medicine 
said, “ We will take with us our big dog to pack our bed.” 

After she had finished making moccasins, they started with their large 
dog, and made the trip to the Black Hills. 

When they had reached the place to which they were going, they 
took the dog out to one side of their lodge, a good way off, and made a 
shelter for the dog, and tied him there. Sweet-Medicine left plenty of 
meat for the dog to eat. He had the power to keep plenty of meat by the 
dog after he left. 

Somewhere in the Black Hills is a very high butte, and on the side of 
that butte a big flat thick rock. Sweet-Medicine and his wife went toward 
that rock; and when they were close to it, the rock moved to one side, 
and beyond it they saw an opening and a room. They went in. The 
first thing his wife saw after they had gone into the room was a coyote- 
skin. When they had passed the coyote-skin, beyond it they saw four 
arrows lying side by side, feathered with large hawk-feathers, and the 
arrows all pointing the same way. A little way beyond these were four 
more arrows, lying with the heads all pointing the same way; these were 
feathered with eagle-feathers. A mysterious man (m4-I-yi’) was there, 
who said to Sweet- Medicine, “ Which arrows do you like best, the arrows 
with gray hawk-feathers, or those with eagle-feathers?” Sweet-Medi- 
cine answered, “I like best those with eagle-feathers.” 

Outside this lodge there seemed to be all sorts of people. One came 
in and said, “I heard that there was going to be a meeting of mysterious 
men, — a sacred meeting, — and I came to see. They are going to give 
power. They are giving power to a Woh-has-tat’-tan, the Cheyenne man 
that has come in.” 

Then other people came into the lodge, and among them a man who 
sat just inside the door, —- a poor, sickly, weakly man. He was coughing 
all the time. He had a bad cough. If he had not come in, there would 
never have been any sickness among the people. These persons who 
came in were spiritual people from above. None of them were ever seen 
on earth by the Cheyenne. 
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At that meeting this spiritual man told Sweet-Medicine what to do 
with the arrows, and how to handle them. He said, “These arrows must 
be wrapped up in a piece of the hide of a four-year-old buffalo. The 
buffalo must be shot once in the side. If the first shot does not kill it, 
the buffalo is to be let go, and not shot again. No other kind of hide 
except this must be used to wrap up the arrows, and it must be gotten 
just as has been told you.” 

Of the coyote-hide which they saw when they first went in, a quiver 
was made in which to keep the arrows. Beside the arrows lay a long 
stick, for a cane to walk with. In early days a good many persons used 
long sticks to walk with. A spiritual man then painted Sweet-Medi- 
cine’s wife all over with red paint, — her face, her arms and hands, and 
her robe and all her clothing. Then he painted Sweet-Medicine all over. 
His robe, his pipe and tobacco-pouch, were all painted red. Then the 
arrows were taken up, the ones that he had selected. The spiritual men 
who were teaching him took them up and handed them to him. He was 
taught to have the arrows touch his right shoulder first, then pass 
straight across to his left shoulder, then down his left side, then straight 
over to his right side, then straight to his breast. The points were held 
toward the ground, the feathered ends up. 

The woman was lifted to her feet; and the spiritual man put about 
her a robe, tying the belt behind. He placed the arrows on the ground, 
with their points directed toward the rising sun. The woman was made 
to stand at the points of the arrows, looking toward the rising sun. Then 
the arrows were lifted high, and touched first to her right shoulder, then 
across to the left shoulder and down her left side, then across to the 
right side, then up to her breast. Then they made four motions, — one 
to the left, one to the front, one to the right, and one straight up. These 
motions are always made to the four points of the compass. With the 
fourth motion they put the arrows on her back, and then picked up 
the long stick, and gave it to her for a walking-stick. The door of the 
spiritual lodge in the big mountain faced toward the setting sun. 

They were in this spiritual lodge, under the ground in the big moun- 
tain, for four years, and during this time they were being taught by the 
sacred men. At the end of the fourth year they went out of the lodge, 
by the door facing toward the setting sun, and went back to where they 
had left their dog. 

When they had reached their lodge, Sweet-Medicine gathered white 
sage, and had his wife make a bed of the sage-stems on which to place 
the medicine-arrows while he packed the dog. After the dog was packed, 
he took up the arrows and put them on his wife’s back, and handed her 
her cane, and they started to find the people. They got a forked stick; 
and every night when they came to camp, they thrust this stick in the 
ground, and hung the arrows on it, and leaned the cane up against it. 
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Each morning before they started, Sweet-Medicine painted his wife 
as she had been painted in the spiritual lodge. Then he put the arrows 
on her back, and gave her the walking-stick: and they started and 
walked all day, and at night thrust the forked stick into the ground at 
their camp, as they had done before. For four days and four nights 
they did the same each day and night. 

The fifth day the woman began to get tired, and was obliged to sit 
down and rest. She had to rest four times; and while she rested her hus- 
band smoked, smoking four times. 

On the sixth morning he dressed (i. e. painted) his wife and himself, 
and put the arrows on her back, and gave her her cane, and they went 
on. When his wife stopped to rest, he took the arrows off her back, and 
he smoked his pipe. Before smoking, he pointed his pipe to the west, 
to the north, to the east, and south; then up above ; then toward the earth; 
then to his mouth. He always smoked four times. 

That day Sweet-Medicine came upon tracks in different places, all 
going the same way. He said to his wife, “I think we are near the camp. 
All the tracks are going the same way.” They had gone only a little 
farther when they came upon the main trail, and followed it. 

A person who was coming behind with a load of meat said to himself, 
“There are some persons going into camp late.”’ Presently he had come 
close to them, and could see that it was Sweet- Medicine. Sweet- Medicine 
saw him, and motioned the man to pass on his right side. The man kept 
on without speaking, and passed them; and when he reached camp he 
said to the people, “‘ Put up Sweet-Medicine’s lodge. He is coming, and 
is bringing something with him.” 

When the people heard that, they were excited. They put up his 
lodge in the same place, and made it ready for him. When he came in 
sight, all the people were out looking at him. He walked straight to his 
lodge, took the arrows from his wife’s back, and hung them above the 
door. After night fell, he took them in, and they were hung at the back 
part of the lodge. His wife’s mother led the dog away, and the woman 
went into the lodge. Then all who could get inside went into the lodge, 
and sat down and began to weep, asking for help. 

At length all the people became quiet, and they brought in something 
to eat. Sweet-Medicine said to the people, “‘ Now you see that I have 
come back. I have been gone a long time, and have been to a place far 
away, where I have seen many wonderful things. The spiritual men 
(m4-I-yiin’) that I saw at this place gave me medicine to doctor with, 
to cure you people when you are sick. This food must be well cooked. 
You must eat nothing raw; all must be well cooked.” The people asked 
him if he would go and eat outside of his own lodge. He replied, ‘ Yes.” 
He added, “ There is one thing that must not be done: no one must walk 
in front of me or in front of my wife.” 
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A man said, “I want you to come to my lodge.” Sweet-Medicine 
went, and walked around to the south side of the lodge, to the back side, 
and sat down. They gave him some buffalo back-fat to eat. When they 
heard that this man had had Sweet-Medicine to feast, all who were in 
the camp wanted him to visit their lodges. Even a little girl said, “I 
want Sweet- Medicine to come to our lodge.” All the food he did not 
eat went to his mother-in-law’s lodge. He did not go to all the lodges. 
Then he went home. Many people went with him, as many as could get 
into the lodge. 

Soon after this they moved camp. He dressed himself as he had done 
before, and painted and dressed his wife. He was in front, leading the 
camp; and his wife, on foot, followed with her mother, carrying her 
cane, and with the arrows on her back, as before. During the march 
they stopped four times. He showed his wife’s mother how to take off 
the arrows, and how to put them on when they started. Her mother 
raised up her daughter with her hands, and put the arrows on her back, 
and then picked up the cane and gave it to her, and they started on 
again ; and for three days, as the camp was moving, Sweet- Medicine and 
his wife did the same thing each day. 

The fourth day they came in sight of a stream; and after they had 
smoked, they started on, and camped on the creek. While they were 
putting up the lodges, many men were with him, smoking. He always 
had plenty of visitors in his lodge. He never went into his lodge until 
everything was hung up. The cane was always taken inside the lodge. 

Now Sweet-Medicine began to establish the different societies of sol- 
diers. The tobacco-pouch and pipe represent a chief’sdress. Sweet-Med- 
icine gave the chiefs the power to draw the animals toward them. The 
chiefs in those days always carried pipes, and were called “ Crooked- 
Pipes.” The Crooked-Pipes had the power to surround all the animals, 
and to bring them inside the circles. After the Crooked-Pipes had been 
established, the Swift-Fox Soldiers were made, who were afterward called 
the Flint Soldiers. Then he made the Swift-Fox dance. The chief sent 
out for certain young men that wanted to dance, telling them to come in. 
Any one that did not wish to dance might stay at home. They called also 
for four young unmarried girls, who had to be in the dance; and these 
were called the Swift-Fox dance girls. One man carried a black lance. 
It was painted black all over. The others could carry lances, but only 
one could carry a black one. For the dance they had four drums and 
one rattle. Sweet-Medicine was teaching them this dance for four days 
and four nights. After the fourth night they marched to the south side 
of the camp, and sat down, and sang four songs. They finished the 
fourth song with a loud cheer and a sharp cry. Then they marched 
around to the west side of the camp, and sat down, and sang four songs. 
The fourth song finished with a cheer. They beat their drum and danced 
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a little. Then they marched to the north side of the camp-circle, sat 
down and sang four songs, beat their drums, and danced. Then they 
went to the northeast of the camp-circle, sat down, sang four songs, 
beat their drums, and danced, and then went straight back through the 
camp to their big lodge in the centre of the circle, went in and had a big 
dance, and then went home. 

In about four years he taught them another dance, called Him’-6- 
wé-yithk’-is. This was like the Swift-Fox dance, except that they had 
a double lodge instead of a single one, and instead of three poles to 
support it, they had four poles. From a crooked piece of an elk-horn, 
shaped like a snake, he carved out a snake, looking up, and cut many 
notches in the top side of the elk-horn. Then he got a piece of the 
marrow-bone of an antelope, with the foot attached, to rub across the 
notches cut in the elk-horn, and make a sharp noise. The snake was 
painted blue on the back, and yellow on the belly. The marrow-bone 
was painted yellow to the foot. In moving the marrow-bone across the 
back of the snake, he always moved it first from him, and then toward 
him. Each person who came to the dance was obliged to come from 
his own side of the camp. The people on the south side came in on that 
side; those from the north side came in on that side. He said to them, 
“If any one makes a mistake, and comes in to the dance from the 
wrong side, there will be many snakes on the prairie during the next 
summer.’ These soldiers did not all paint themselves alike: each one 
dressed to suit himself. 

At these large dances four men were appointed to do all the work, 
for servants. The one on the right side was told to get up and take a 
coal from the fire, and to take some sweet-grass, and break the sweet- 
grass up to a fine powder, and then carefully to put it on the coal of fire, 
by the door. While putting the sweet-grass on the coal of fire, he was 
obliged to make four motions. Then another man took a coal of fire, 
and put it in front of the snake’s head, at the back of the lodge, near 
the middle. This man broke up some sweet-grass to powder, and 
sprinkled it on the coal, with the same four motions as the other man. 
Then a third man placed a coal of fire before the antelope-hoof, and 
sprinkled sweet-grass on it, with the same four motions. After that, 
the snake was placed on a bed of white sage-stems; it might not be laid 
on the bare ground. He taught them how to make the four motions. 
The first motion must be made from the man who was making it, not 
toward him. If the first motion was made toward him, bad luck would 
follow the people all that season. If they went on the war-trail, their 
war-parties would have bad luck, and would be defeated. 

After that, one of the singers got up and counted his coups, and all 
shouted. Then all got up and danced fast. Then the women were told 
to get up and dance. They danced like the men, holding up their hands 
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like wings. Lying before the snake were four pipes. In an interval of 
the dance, the singers took the first pipe and smoked, and then laid it 
down behind the fourth pipe This was kept up until all the four pipes 
had been smoked, and the pipes put in their places, just as they lay 
when they were first put down. All the people had Pipes, but these four 
pipes were smoked only by the singers. 

Then another man stood up and counted his coups. They all shouted, 
and then danced as before. The women danced as before. After the 
last dance, they all circled toward the right, and ran out of the lodge, 
and then around in front, and back into the lodge again. The crier then 
called out that the dancers were to have two blankets apiece. They 
made four runs, each one a little farther from the lodge than the one 
before. At the last run they made, they went outside of the camp. They 
then went marching around the camp in single file. They danced in 
twos until they got around to the place where they started from, and 
then all went home. The snake was taken home by one certain man, 
and kept by him. This was after night. After the dance was over, he 
called it the “Finger dance.” 

Afterward the old crier was told to tell them that they would leave 
the Snake dance there, and trample it up, and that the name of the next 
dance would be changed. Sweet-Medicine said, “I will call these people 
the Sand-Hill people.” They went out of camp. 


3. SWEET-ROOT (A FRAGMENT). 


In the following fragment is given much detail of the remarkable 
powers possessed by Sweet-Root, or Sweet-Medicine. It is to be noticed 
that in this version, unfinished, which is told by Big-Knee, a southern 
Cheyenne, the soldier bands are established as soon as the hero returns 
to camp after his long absence, and brings the buffalo. 

Sweet-Root came into an old woman’s lodge in one of the Cheyenne 
villages. No one knew where he came from. He was a young boy, per- 
haps eight years old. The old woman had a small lodge. Sweet-Root 
went in, and said, ‘“‘Grandmother, I am very hungry.”’ She said, “ My 
grandchild has come to visit me,” and gave him some meat to eat. When 
he had finished eating, he told the old woman that he was going down 
to the timber, and walked out of the lodge. When he left, she looked 
through the door to see which way he went. When he had gone a little 
way from the lodge, he became a young man; then she knew he was 
ma-I-yiin-iv’ (possessed spiritual power), but she told no one about it. 

He came back about sundown, and, when he entered the lodge, he 
was a boy again. The old woman knew he was the same, She said, 
“Have you come back again, my grandson?” He answered, “ Yes, 
grandmother; and I am very hungry.” She said, “I have nothing but 
roots to cook for you;” but he replied, “Wait till to-night, and we 
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shall have plenty to eat.” She put the roots in an earthen jar and 
cooked them. 

After a time Sweet-Root said, ‘Grandmother, hand me one of those 
old buffalo-skins that you use for your bed.”” She handed him one, and 
he spread it out in the lodge, hair side up, to the left of the lodge as one 
enters, and said, “‘ Now take it up.”” When she lifted it, there was a pile 
of buffalo-meat under it. 

Sweet-Root said, “Grandmother, do not call anybody in. If anybody 
comes in, it will be good; and I think some one will come in. Some 
one will smell me. I smell of sweet-root.” Soon after that they heard 
a woman speaking outside the lodge, who said that the old woman’s 
lodge smelled very good, and as if they had fresh meat in there. By this 
time part of the meat had been cut up and was hanging over the fire. 
The woman came to the door of the lodge and looked in. The old 
woman was cutting up the meat on the right side of the lodge, and 
Sweet-Root was sitting on the left of the entrance. The old woman 
said, ‘Sit down over there, and I will give you something to eat,” and 
she pointed to where Sweet-Root was sitting. When she turned around, 
Sweet-Root was gone, and there was a buffalo-chip lying on the bed 
where he had been sitting. As the woman went to sit down, she said, 
“You have a fine buffalo-chip on your bed.” The old woman replied, 
“My grandson was sitting there: he must have gone out.”’ Then the 
old woman gave her something to eat, wrapped up in a piece of hide 
some meat for her to carry away, and told her not to tell any one about 
it. She said she did not know how the meat had come there; she had 
found it in the lodge by her bed. When her friend had gone, she went 
outside. 

There were several girls near by, kicking the playing-balls about, and 
she watched them for a short time. When she came into the lodge again, 
Sweet-Root was sitting in the same place as before. She said, “I put 
that buffalo-chip farther back from where you left it. I was afraid my 
friend would sit on it when she came in.”’ Sweet-Root replied, “That 
was myself.” Then he said, “I am going out to play with the boys,” 
and left the lodge. 

All around, the girls were standing in circles, kicking the balls to one 
another. Sweet-Root went among the little boys who were playing, and 
said, “I will be a rabbit; you may chase me around.” They ran after 
him, and Sweet-Root, in running away, scattered the counting-sticks 
that one of the girls had piled up beside her. The girl who was counting 
said, ‘If you come by here again, I will hit you with the ball, for’you 
scattered my sticks.” He ran by again, and she struck him with the 
ball. As the ball touched him, he turned into a rabbit and ran off 
toward the brush. The village dogs chased him, but he got away. The 
girls were surprised when he turned into a rabbit, and watched for him. 
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They heard some one say, “What are you looking at?” and turned 
around to find Sweet-Root standing behind them. They all said, “‘ Why, 
you turned into a rabbit!” but Sweet-Root said, “No, I have been 
standing here all the time. That rabbit must have jumped out of some 
hole.’”’ Then he began to play again. Close to where the boys were 
playing there was a deep buffalo-wallow. One of the boys would lie in 
it, and they would throw dirt and sticks at him. Sweet-Root said, “I 
will get in, and you may all throw at me;’’ so he went in and sat down. 
The boys got all around him and began to throw dirt at him, and it 
became very dusty. When the dust had cleared off, Sweet-Root had 
disappeared. Then they began to know that he was ma-i-yin-Iv’. 

That night everybody was talking about what a strange boy he was. 
Every one wanted to know where he had come from, and where he 
belonged. 

Next morning two young men were standing on a knoll on the edge 
of the camp, when another young man came up and stood beside them. 
The two young men wondered who he might be, for they did not recog- 
nize him. All the young men in a village usually know one another, 
but he was a stranger to them. They Said to one another, “Let us find 
out who he is, and where he comes from.’’ Meantime, Sweet-Root had 
walked away over the knoll. The two said, “Let us follow him!” and 
they went after him. When they looked over the top of the knoll, they 
saw a coyote trotting off. When they saw it, they thought Sweet-Root 
must be sitting in the high grass; so they stepped back, and said, “ Let 
us wait till he comes back.” After a time they looked again, and saw 
the young man walking down below. They saw him going away, and 
then they went back to the camp; and when they arrived, they told what 
they had seen, and how Sweet-Root had turned into a coyote, and that 
when they looked again, they saw a young man going down to the creek. 

One of the women said, ‘‘ We do not believe you. No one could turn 
into a coyote, and then back again into a man. We must watch him.” 
Then she and another young girl went up on the hill. They watched, 
and saw the young man coming toward them. 

One of them called to him, “‘Come here and talk with us!” so Sweet- 
Root came up and talked with them. When they parted, they said to 
him, ‘“‘ You must come often and see us. We will be friends, and often 
have good talks together.” 

One of them said, ‘We hear you turned into a coyote, but we do not 
believe it. Are you trying to make fools of us? We cannot believe you 
can change like that.’’ Sweet-Root only laughed at them when they 
said this to him, and they stood together and talked for quite a while. 
Then the girls went back to the camp. 

There was a big crowd there. They said, “That is the strange young 
man,” for he was not yet known by the name of Sweet-Root. Then three 
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young men said, “ We will see who he is.”” They went up on the hill to 
see him; and when they were near him, Sweet-Root went over the hill 
again. They ran fast up the hill and looked over, but saw only a swift 
fox running off. They watched it, but it disappeared, and they saw 
Sweet-Root walking up the next hill. When they went back to the camp, 
every one said, “We must try and catch him.”” The men said, “He is 
afraid of us, but a woman might catch him.” 

A band of men tried to catch him. When they saw him, they tried to 
close in around him, but he disappeared as they drew near; and when 
they went to where he had been standing, they could find no trace of 
him. They came to where he had been, and saw a weed growing there. 
They could not see the root of this weed. 

While they were looking for him, he went back as a boy to his grand- 
mother’s lodge, and again told her that he was hungry. The woman 
who had seen him on the hill said he was still there, but he was eating 
in the old woman’s lodge. After eating, he said, “Grandmother, I am 
tired,” and he slept a little. 

The girl was told that some one had seen a boy go into the old woman’s 
lodge, so she went to find out. She looked in, and saw a young man 
asleep. She said, ‘“‘ You change many times,” and entered and shook him 
to wake him. When he got up, he was a fine-looking young man. The 
woman watched him. Then she went out and told the camp that the 
young man was there, and then went back and asked him his name. 
Sweet-Root replied, “ You will know later.” She went out again; but 
the people said to her, “Stay in the lodge with him till we can get some 
people together to catch him.” She went in again, and a big lizard lay 
where Sweet-Root had been, so she went out again; and as she looked 
back, she saw the lizard dig a hole in the ground and crawl in, so she 
said to the people who were coming up, “He is gone again.” 

That evening she went to the creek with a jar for water. There was 
a stump standing on the bank. She threw her robe over the stump 
while she went down to draw water. As she came up, Sweet-Root was 
standing there with her robe in his hand, and there was no stump to 
be seen. Sweet-Root said, “Why did you throw your robe over me? 
Take it back.”’ She answered, ‘‘ You change so often that I hardly know 
you.”’ Sweet-Root said, “I heard you say that only a woman was clever 
enough to catch me, and for that reason I made the change. I shall 
change once again, and then I will begin to teach your people ; after that, 
I shall be always with them.” When she left with her jar of water, she 
looked back, and saw the stump standing where she had thrown her 
robe over it. She went back and said to the stump, “I think you are 
fooling me,” and pushed it over. It was rotten, and fell easily. 

When she had again reached the camp, she told what had happened 
to her, saying that she had pushed the stump over, and that it was rotten 
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at the root. The women would not believe her, but she insisted that she 
had talked with Sweet-Root. One of the women said, “I tried to push 
that stump over yesterday, but was not able to; its root was very strong.” 
They all went down to look at the stump; but, when they reached the 
river, they found a big rock lying where the stump had been. 

That night this same woman went out and looked up on the hill where 
Sweet-Root had stood. She saw a little fire there. A weed was growing 
there, and sparks were coming out of it. She went up to it, and pulled 
up the root of the weed. She tasted the root, and found that it was sweet. 
She came back to the camp, and told the people that she had found 
the root where the man had disappeared. After that, they called him 
“Sweet-Root.” 

Sweet-Root went back to the old woman’s lodge, and the next day 
every one went out on a buffalo-hunt. During the hunt Sweet-Root 
killed a yearling calf. He had cut it up, and was taking the meat from 
the bones, when an old man came up and wanted to take it away from 
him. They quarrelled about the ownership of the calf, and Sweet-Root 
picked up one of the shin-bones and knocked the old man down and 
killed him. Those who arrived at camp first said that Sweet-Root had 
killed an old man, and some of the soldiers were told to kill him as soon 
as he returned. When he entered the lodge, his grandmother said to 
him, “I hear you killed an old man.” Sweet-Root said, “Cook meat for 
me, for I am hungry.” She put an earthen pot on the fire and began to 
cook for him. Some of the young men had seen him enter the lodge, 
and they gathered around it to kill him. They all came close around 
the lodge. His grandmother went out. 

One of the young men looked in and told the others that Sweet-Root 
was inside. They gathered close around, and pulled up the pins of the 
lodge. Sweet-Root kicked the pot over into the fire; and, as the ashes 
rose, he went up with them, and all the men could see was a butterfly 
in the air. “After this,” said Sweet-Root, “‘the people shall always have 
weak eyes from these ashes and this smoke.” 

The young men said to the old woman, “ We ought to punish you for 
not telling us about him.” She replied, “I know nothing about him. 
He comes into my lodge, and I thought he was one of the village people, 
but I know nothing about the boy.” 

Four days after, they saw a wolf come up on the hill and howl. The 
girl who had pulled up the root understood what the wolf was saying. 
It said, “I came to take pity on you and help you, but you are not 
treating me well. I wanted to tell you how you must live, and what you 
should do in the future.’ In the morning the woman told the people 
what the wolf had said to her. 

Four days after that, Sweet-Root, as a boy again, returned to the old 
woman's lodge. Some one saw him, and told the young men, who said, 
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“This time we will get him and kill him.” They scattered out far 
around so as to catch him, and some of them came close to the lodge. 
Their leader said, “‘ Now two of you must jump into the lodge, while the 
rest stand close around it;” but when the two men went in, they saw 
only the yearling calf hide that Sweet-Root and the old man had quar- 
relled about. This was lying folded on the bed. They threw it into the 
fire and went out. After they had left the lodge, Sweet-Root appeared, 
and told his grandmother that the people were not acting as they ought to. 

That night a coyote came and howled near the camp, and the girl 
understood it. It was Sweet-Root, who said that in four days he would 
return to the village. Next morning she told the people what she had 
heard, saying, “Sweet-Root told me that.” The fourth night Sweet- 
Root came among the young men, but no one recognized him. He slept 
in the lodge with them, but in the morning he was gone. He went over 
to the girl’s lodge and asked her to tell her father that he would appear 
again in four days. Her father was a chief. Sweet-Root said, “I am 
sure they will not treat me right.” 

Next morning he went away. As he moved off, the young men saw 
him, and made a charge at him. He kept walking along slowly; but, 
though the soldiers ran as fast as possible, they did not overtake him. 
As they drew near, he passed over the crest of the hill; and, when they 
saw him again, he was a wolf running away. When he had gotten a long 
distance off, he became a man again, walking, so they still followed him. 
As they came up again, he went over another hill, and all they could see 
was a swift fox running in the distance. While they looked, he became 
a man again, so they still kept following. The next time he changed, he 
became a dog; and when he was some distance off, he became a man, 
so they still followed him; and the next time he changed himself into 
a buffalo-bull and trotted off. Then they gave up trying to catch him, 
and started back, while the bull stood and looked at them. 

When Sweet-Root changed himself into a wolf, he foretold the Wolf- 
Soldiers ; when he became the fox, he foretold the Fox-Soldiers; the dog, 
the Dog-Soldiers; and the bull, the Red-Shields or Bull-Soldiers. 

Four years after that, the village was camped as usual in a circle; 
and one day at noon, on a hill close by, a man stood. He was painted 
red, with a thunder-bow' across his arm. They thought it was Sweet- 
Root. He went back over the hill again; and, as they watched, a little 
prairie-owl flew around the camp. They saw no more of him. The Fox- 
Soldiers carried a lance something like a thunder-bow. When he went 
back over the hill, the people went up there and saw a fox running off; 
but they only watched it, and did not follow it. 

Four years after, he came again. This time he was dressed as a Dog- 
Soldier. As he went back over the hill, a dog came close to the camp. 


? Another name for the weapon also known as Contrary bow or Contrary lance. 
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That night there was much howling among the wolves and coyotes, 
and all the dogs in the village answered. 

He was gone again for four years; and when he appeared, he was 
dressed as a Red-Shield or Bull-Soldier. Each time before he appeared, 
the woman who had pulled up the sweet-root dreamed that he would 
come, so they knew when to watch for him. 

Four years after this, Sweet-Root came up with several of the boys 
who were following the camp as it moved. They were picking mush- 
rooms, for the people were hungry. Sweet-Root appeared among them, 
and asked them what they were doing. They said they were looking for 
mushrooms to eat, as the village was starving. Sweet-Root said, “I 
am sorry for you, my poor friends,” and made a small fire. Then he told 
them to bring him some bark from a tree. They brought him two large 
pieces. He put them before the fire as if he were cooking them, and they 
became meat cut from buffalo-hams. Not far off lay some dried buffalo- 
bones. He told the boys to bring him the leg-bones and to sit down. 
He broke up the bones, and, as he did so, they became fresh and full 
of marrow. He handed them the meat, and they had all they could eat. 
Then he told them to rub their faces and bodies with the marrow, so 
they would smell of the grease when they went back to the village. Then 
he told them to pick up four buffalo-chips and give them to him. He 
rubbed his hands over these chips, and they became big balls of pem- 
mican. Then he rubbed some leaves in his hands, and the leaves became 
large heart-bladders to put the pounded meat in. There were four boys: 
and he gave to each a bladder of meat, and told him to take it to the 


chief’s lodge, and give it to the chief to distribute among the people. 


Then Sweet-Root said, ‘Tell the chief that Sweet-Root has come back, 
and have him cry out that I will be at the camp this evening. Have a 
very large lodge put up for me in the centre of the village.” 

The boys went off to where the camp had been pitched, and walked 
to the centre of the village, where the men were playing the hoop-and- 
stick game. Everybody smelled the grease on their bodies. Two of 
them carried the bladders of meat under their robes. The boys stood 
in the centre of the camp, for the chief was one of the game-counters. 
Some one asked what they wanted. They replied, “We wish to speak 
to that chief; we have a message for him.” Every one turned to look, 
and the chief got up quickly and went to see them. They handed him 
the food, saying, “‘Sweet-Root sends you this to be divided among your 
people. He wishes to have a big lodge put up for him in the centre of 
the village. He will arrive here this evening. He will come straight to 
the lodge you make for him. He says he has come back to take pity 
on your starving people, and that he will help you.” 

The chief listened to the message, and while he listened he held the 
meat in his robe. The players called to him to come back and sit down 
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where they were playing the game. He replied, “Stop the game and 
come around me.” Then he announced the message. The boys had 
started off, but he called them back. He asked them to sit by him and 
to tell the story of how Sweet-Root had made the meat. They did so, 
They said that Sweet-Root had told them to have the chief select four 
young men, and that these must paint themselves red and must dis- 
tribute the meat. 

The chief called every one to come to the centre of the camp to eat 
the meat, and said that the oldest people must sit by themselves on one 
side and commence the feast, and that the young children must be on 
the other side. The chief told the crier to paint himself red. He did so, 
and called every one to the centre of the camp, and all the people 
assembled there. The men, women, and children sat in half-circles, 
with the oldest on the left. The men sat by themselves, and the women 
by themselves. 

The chief stood up and gave the message that Sweet-Root had sent, 
and then called the four young men who were painted red to step forward. 
They distributed the food, starting from either end of the half-circles. 
The four men passed from end to end of all the lines, giving out the meat, 
and the meat was not exhausted. When they had finished passing the 
meat, there was still a little left, so the chief ordered it divided between 
the oldest man and woman and the youngest boy and girl. These old 
people took home the meat that was left, and the boy and girl did the 
same. The chief told them to take it home and eat it there. Then he 
announced that, now that they had finished feasting, they must put up 
a lodge in the centre of the camp for Sweet-Root. The man who an- 
nounced this said that the old and young men must come to help, but 
the women and children must stay away. They took the skins from two 
lodges to make it with (T6’-wan-y6, “two lodges put together for sacred 
ceremonial purposes”). Inside they smoothed the ground carefully. 
When it was finished, as many went in as it would hold, and outside 
there were many more sitting in double rows. 

After they were seated, they looked, and saw some one approaching. 
When this person arrived at the entrance of the camp-circle, he stopped; 
and as he walked toward the lodge in the centre, he made in all, four 
pauses, before reaching the lodge; then he entered, passed to the left, 
and sat down in the back of the lodge. After he had sat down, he told 
two young men to go out and bring in seven buffalo-chips. He said that 
each of these men must bring two chips, and that three women must be 
told to bring one chip each. The women did not go into the lodge, but 
gave the chips to the two young men to take in with them. Sweet-Root 
put these seven chips in a row in front of him. 

Sweet-Root said to the chief, who was sitting next to him, “Tell the 
people not to make a noise. I have something good to tell them. This 
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time I have come to take pity on them.” Every one kept very quiet 
while Sweet-Root talked. 

He stood up and spoke to the people, and said, “‘I have come here to 
help you. I have brought plenty for you to eat. I am going to teach you 
how to enjoy yourselves and to show you how to be happy. I will tell 
you how you are to live in the future, and what is best for you to do. I 
am chosen as a messenger to tell you this. I am sent by the great spiritual 
power. 

“First, I am going to organize soldier bands, and I am going to teach 
them. I shall organize four bands to begin with, — the Dog-Soldiers, 
the Red-Shields, the Fox-Soldiers, and the Thunder-Bows. It will take 
a long time to tell about these bands. Early in the morning I want one 
man to go up on the hill close to the village.” 

Sweet-Root then talked till late at night; and when he had finished 
speaking, he told four young men to take each one chip, and to give 
three women the other three chips, and to lay them anywhere on the 
other side of the hill. He stayed in the lodge that night. 

Toward morning the village heard a rumbling noise, as if something 
were coming. A young man came running in, and said that the buffalo 
were very near. One of the old men called out to keep the dogs back, 
as the buffalo were coming right up to the camp. Sweet-Root explained 
that the reason he sent the women to carry the chips back of the hill was, 
so that there should be cows as well as bullsin the herd. The people 
went out on foot, — men, women, and children, — and killed many 
buffalo, and loaded the dogs with meat. ; 

Sweet-Root announced that he wished to have all the tongues brought 
to the centre lodge. The people brought them, and they made a large 
pile. He said, “I am going to tell a story again to the men.”” Sweet-Root 
had all the tongues cooked, and told all the men to come to his lodge. 
He told them that he would talk for seven days, and every morning they 
must hunt buffalo. He said, “‘I will commence and make the Dog- 
Soldier Band.” 

All those who wanted to join the Dog-Soldier Band came into the 
lodge. He selected two who sat next to the lodge door, and painted them 
black, saying, ‘These shall be called the Black-Dogs.” Then he made 
them caps with colored feathers. He called for a buffalo-robe, and 
spread it in front of them. When he lifted it up, they saw the dog-ropes 
lying there. There were two of them. One young man put on one of 
them, and a Black-Dog danced up to him and led him out. Another 
young man did the same thing. Sweet-Root said that the Black-Dogs 
were the chiefs of the band, and must set the length of time for dancing. 
They could dance all night if they wished to do so. If one of the men 
who wore the dog-rope imitated the cry of a prairie-owl, they would 
dance all night. The men who wore the dog-ropes were given the same 
privileges as the Black-Dogs. 
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Sweet-Root told them to get an earthen jar and put in it a piece of 
fat meat and some water, and stretch a hide over the mouth of the jar 
for a drum. He said, “That was what I meant by saying you would be 
happy. You can dance and enjoy yourselves. Later on, this society will 
go among the other tribes.” Sweet-Root made bone whistles for them. 
He told them that when they wanted to dance all night, they must 
begin at the left side of the village and dance around the circle till 
morning, arriving at the other end of the village in the morning. It took 
Sweet-Root four days to teach the Dog-Soldiers. Whenever they should 
renew the caps, whistles, and dog-ropes, they must take four days to 
do it in. While he was teaching them, there were plenty of buffalo. 
Sweet-Root told the Black-Dogs that, whenever the people came in 
with buffalo-meat, they must take two Dog-Soldiers with them to carry 
the meat, and go and sit in front of the principal lodges, and the women 
would give them meat. When he had finished teaching the Dog-Soldiers, 
he announced that he would create a band of Fox-Soldiers. 

The camp was moved a little distance, and all the young men who 
wished to join the Fox-Soldiers were told to come to his lodge. They sat 
in a circle around him. He chose eight leaders, who sat four on each 
side of him, and told two men to sit as sentries, one on each side of the 
door. Then he spread down a buffalo-robe in front of him, and, when 
he lifted it up, he found the articles that the Fox-Soldiers use. There 
were a fox-skin and a gourd rattle and eight Fox-Soldier bows. He 
stuck one of these bows in the ground in front of each leader, and gave 
the fox-skin to one of the young men to take care of. He was called the 
owner of the fox-skin. These men were all painted yellow, and wore 
their hair loose. The owner carried the fox-skin, and another man the 
rattle. They went out and danced in a circle once in front of the lodge; 
then east, south, west, and north, made a circle at each of the four 
points and back to the lodge. There they took their places again, and 
laid the fox-skin and gourd on the ground. Then they sang four times, 
and after each song the gourd rattle was shaken. When the gourd was 
shaken the fourth time, everybody whooped. Sweet-Root told them to 
announce that when the camp heard the whoop, every one must come 
to look on, for there was to be a dance. He told the owner of the fox- 
skin not to dance, but to walk backward and forward among the dancers. 
He said that when there was sickness in the camp, they must have the 
Fox-Soldier dance, and it would drive the sickness away. He told the 
Fox-Soldiers that every ten years everything must be renewed; then 
others could join the society, or any one could leave it; then they could 
make changes in the leaders. The dance must last four days. The first 
two days all the dancers must paint themselves yellow; the third day, 
red; and the fourth day, entirely black. The red was to represent the 
going-down of the sun; and the black paint, night. They must use only 
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paint made by themselves. Then he gave them the name of Fox- 
Soldiers. 

The next band that was created was the Red-Shields or Bull-Soldiers, 
and all who wished to join were called. Sweet-Root told them to go out 
and get some buffalo-bull heads, so they hunted and got them. The 
women dressed the bull-heads for them. When dressed and tanned, they 
all brought them into the lodge. The heads were dressed without the 
horns. There was only one leader who wore horns on his cap. Every 
one who joined painted his body black. There was not much ceremony 
connected with the Red-Shields. Each time Sweet-Root made a soldier 
band, the camp was moved. 

Before the Dog-Soldiers danced, they raked a coal from the fire and 
sprinkled sweet-grass on it. The Fox-Soldiers sprinkled rock moss on 
a coal, and the Red-Shields put on sweet-root. There was only one 
thunder-bow and carrier. He walked by himself. Later on the Fox- 
Soldier and Bull-Soldier societies took four sisters each into their soci- 
eties. Sometimes they danced, but generally they sat in the lodge. The 
Fox-Soldiers took girls who had never been married ; the Bull-Soldiers, 
only married women. The Fox-Soldier sisters must be girls of good 
character. It was an honor for them to be chosen. 

Sweet-Root then said, “I have finished teaching you, and will now 
show you something wonderful. I will bring you something equal to 
the buffalo-cap, or even greater than it.” 


4. SWEET-MEDICINE (A FRAGMENT). 


In the fragment given below, the hero brings with him the arrows 
when he returns to relieve the sufferings of the people. Various details 
of the happenings when the buffalo reached the camp are related. 
Instructions are given as to the care of the arrows, and the future of the 
tribe is foretold. The tale opens after the killing of the chief, at the time 
when the young men were trying to capture Sweet-Medicine. The 
relation is by White-Bull (H6ti’a-hw6’-kd-m4-Is, “the bull is white’’). 

Sweet-Medicine’s father was camped in a bend near the stream-bank. 
The soldiers were looking for Sweet-Medicine, and came to this lodge 
to see if he was there. As they were surrounding it, a coyote was seen 
running away. They paid no attention to the animal, but completely 
surrounded the lodge, and found that Sweet-Medicine was not there. 
Then they thought that he must have been the coyote that they had seen. 

The soldiers were always on the watch for him. At one time they were 
told that he was in the lodge. They got together and surrounded it ; and 
as they were doing it, a big owl — a great horned owl — flew out of it. 
They kept looking for the young man, and at length he was again seen 
to go to his father’s lodge. When it was again surrounded, an eagle 
flew from it. The fourth time, when the lodge was surrounded, Sweet- 
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Medicine was within, and he upset a kettle which was standing on the 
fire, and went out through the smoke-hole with the steam and ashes. 
As this happened, they heard some one blowing on a bone whistle. As 
he disappeared, they heard him say, “They are troubling you a great 
deal. This is the last time.” For a long while after he had disappeared, 
they heard a whistle going through the air, but the sound always came 
more and more faintly. Perhaps it was his shadow that they had seen. 

The next time they saw him, he appeared on the prairie near the camp, 
wearing a dog-rope and a dog-bonnet.' They made no charge on him 
at that time. They saw that he was in a dress that they did not know, 
and they were becoming afraid of him. 

The next morning he appeared again. This time he wore a cap made 
of bull’s hide, a shield painted red, with eagle-feathers about the margin. 
He carried a spear to which, near the point, were tied the first two feathers 
of an eagle’s wing. 

Next morning he appeared differently dressed, and walked up and 
down the ridge before the camp. In his hand he carried something that 
looked like a bow. Tied to it were bunches of magpie-feathers, and at 
each end was a bunch of seven feathers. On his back there was some- 
thing that they could not recognize. 

The fourth time that he appeared he had a lance with a crook at one 
end, wrapped with otter-skin, and at four places along the shaft two 
feathers were tied. As he walked up and down, occasionally he gave a 
yelp, as if daring them to charge on him. He walked up and down before 
them four times. 

The fifth time he appeared he was painted red over his whole body, 
and carried a Contrary bow. He gave a deep cry and then whistled. Tied 
to his hair, so that it hung down in front of his forehead by a string of 
porcupine-quills, was the skin of a night-owl. 

After he disappeared that day, he was not seen again for four long 
years. Each year all the wild animals grew scarcer and harder to find, 
and at the end of three years there were hardly any animals to be had. 
They looked everywhere for food, and used everything that they could 
swallow. They dug roots, cooked the stalks of the milkweed, and used 
the fungus of box-elder trees. In the rivers there were still some fish, 
and they caught these; for they got willow-shoots and fastened them 
together, and made something like nets to gather up the fish with. In 
the streams they made fish-pens with willows, leaving an opening, and 
driving the fish into them, catching them there with their hands. They 
made traps with props underneath (deadfalls), and set them for animals, 
and caught a few foxes. All this time they were moving about, looking 
for food. 


This is a bonnet like a war-bonnet, with a row of feathers passing over the hat in the 
centre. 
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One day as they were moving along, six little boys were lagging 
behind the village, looking for food, picking up whatever they could 
find, roots or berries not yet ripe. They were a long way behind the vil- 
lage. Three of these boys were Cheyennes, and three were Siih’tai (some 
people say that there were seven boys, but most say six). One boy 
looked about and saw something coming, and said, ‘“‘Some one is com- 
ing.’ His companions paid no attention to him. It was in the spring 
of the year, and everything was growing well. 

At length the person who was coming overtook the six boys. He 
looked at them for a little while, and walked on beyond them, and 
looked about and picked up a buffalo-chip. He looked at it, and then 
put it down on the ground again, making four motions before he let 
go of it. On his left arm he carried a bundle wrapped up in a coyote- 
skin on which the tail and the feet had been left. He put down this 
bundle on the buffalo-chip, making the same four motions. As he put 
it down, he stepped back from where these things had been put on the 
ground, and spoke to the boys who stood near him, looking at what he 
was doing. He said to them, “Boys, come here to me!” They all 
walked up to him. Then he spoke again, and said to them, “ You see 
those white things out there,” pointing to some prairie puff-balls that 
were growing near. “‘Go and get one, and get four or five buffalo-chips 
and bring them to me.”’ The boys did as he told them. Then he made 
a hollow place in his robe where it was separated by his arm, and broke 
up the five buffalo-chips into fine powder. Then to each boy he gave 
a handful of this; and as each took it, he saw that it was pounded meat 
with buffalo-grease. He took the white puff-ball that had been brought 
him, and broke it into six pieces, and gave each boy a piece; and as the 
boy took it, it was white grease. When the person dusted off his robe 
where he had broken the buffalo-chips, only dust fell from it; but what 
he gave the boys was greasy. 

He said, “‘ Now eat all you wish of this; and if you have any left, take 
it home to your mothers and fathers. When you reach home, tell your 
parents that Sweet-Medicine has returned; that he will sing, and will 
give them something to eat. Let them notify the camp. Then I will 
appear.” 

The boys took the news to camp, and all the village learned of it. A 
man went out and cried through the camp, repeating what the boys had 
told, and said, “‘ Perhaps they are telling the truth. Let some of you go 
back on the trail and see what can be found out.” Seven young men 
went back, and at last came in sight of Sweet-Medicine, and went 
toward him and met him. They walked up and stood in front of him 
in a line, looking at him. His bundle was lying on a buffalo-chip, just 
as the boys had said. He looked at them a little while, and said to them, 
“There is one among you who will have tu turn his back to me. He may 
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not look at me.” One of the young men was one of a pair of twins, and 
he was obliged to turn his back to Sweet-Medicine. 

The young men looked at him. His hair was well combed, and hung 
down to his knees. He wore his robe hair side out, and it was well 
painted inside with red paint. He said to them, ‘‘Go back to the camp 
and tell the people to camp in a circle, leaving an opening in the circle 
toward the rising sun. After the camp has been made, get two lodges 
and make a double lodge in the centre of the camp. Then get a buffalo- 
skull, and some white sand, and some red paint, and some white sage, 
and take them into this lodge in the centre of the camp.”’ The seven 
young men returned to the camp and told what Sweet-Medicine had 
said; and as he had directed, so it was done. When Sweet- Medicine 
started for the camp, he walked a certain distance, and then stopped 
and stood there for quite a time. He made four stops before he reached 
the double lodge in the centre of the camp. The fifth time he went for- 
ward, he entered the lodge. The camp happened to be facing Bear 
Butte. 

When he reached the opening of the circle, the whole camp was 
mourning and crying, asking Sweet-Medicine for help. When he 
entered the lodge, he sat down and spoke. When he saw how miserable 
they were, the first words he said were of pity for them. He said, “ A-o- 
hyd’;” then he stopped for a little while and said, “‘The first thing I 
want you to do is to send out for a girl who has never been married to 
come in here.”” They sent out for Nih-té-wah’-hé (“‘Runty Calf Wo- 
man,” — a name given to a calf that does not do well, and so may hold 
its summer coat all through the winter). She could not come. Another 
man spoke up and said, ‘‘Go out and get W6’-is-ta.”. When they came 
to her lodge and told her that she was wanted, she said, “ Yes, I will 
be there in a little while.” She was doing some work. After she had 
finished it, she went to the lodge. When she came in, Sweet-Medicine 
said to her, ‘“‘I forgot something at the place I have come from. It is 
the sweet-grass that I need to burn to purify things. You see that high 
butte over there and that spot over which the fog hangs. Go there; and 
when you reach that rock, say, ‘I have come for the sweet-grass that 
Sweet-Medicine forgot.’ When you go in, shut your eyes.” 

The woman went away. After she had been gone quite a long time, 
Sweet-Medicine said, ‘‘ Perhaps I have some of that.” He opened the 
bundle that he carried, and found in it five braids of sweet-grass. He 
said, ‘Why! I have some, after all. I thought I had forgotten it.’ The 
woman was never seen again. When he opened the bundle, arrows were 
seen in it, — the four arrows. 

He spoke to the people, telling them to take the dog-travois and to 
fill up all the gaps in the circle between the lodges; and the people did 
so. This work occupied four days. (The lodge was prepared with the 
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buffalo-skull, sage, paint, and so forth; and the number of the arrange- 
ments is told with great detail, but must be omitted, unless one is pre- 

ed to sit until the whole story is told. Three nights were occupied in 
arranging the lodge.) After it was arranged, he told the people that he 
would sing; and on the fourth night he sang. As he sat in the lodge and 
sang, he seemed to sing toward the different parts of the camp; and as 
he kept on singing, the buffalo began to be heard grunting and roaring, 
and seemed to circle about the camp following the direction toward 
which he sang. The fifth night he sang again. Then the buffalo came 
close to the camp and began to run against the travois in the gaps be- 
tween the lodges. The people began to be excited. They did not know 
what was to happen. He calmed them, saying, “Wait, wait! Do 
nothing, but get your arrows ready.’ The third night of the singing, 
which was the sixth night, the buffalo came still closer ; and while he was 
singing, they entered the camp-circle and followed it around, as he had 
done; and the men got their bows and arrows, and shot the buffalo from 
the doors of the lodges as they passed. Next morning buffalo were lying 
dead close to the lodges, and the men went out and looked among the 
buffalo; and each man, as he recognized his arrow, said, “Here is my 
arrow.”’ So he knew that this was his buffalo. 

The next morning they took all the tongues into the lodge in the centre 
of the village, and cooked them by digging a hole in the centre of the 
lodge, and putting into it green hide for a lining, and putting in water 
and tongues, and throwing hot stones into the water, and so boiling the 
tongues. 

The fourth night Sweet-Medicine sang again. He said to the people, 
“Try hard. Kill all you can.” Again the buffalo came inside the circle. 
There were so many of them that the young calves and cows rubbed 
against the lodges, and caused the poles to bend and squeak. An old 
man called out from one end of the camp, saying, “Tell Sweet- Medicine 
to help us. The buffalo are so many that they will trample and crush 
us.”” Sweet-Medicine called back, “Do not fear. They will not harm 
you. Our lodge has been nearly knocked down, but I continue my 
singing.’”’ Another man called out, “I have run out of arrows. I have 
no more arrows. What can I do, Sweet-Medicine ?”’ — “ Never mind,” 
said Sweet-Medicine. Another called out, “I am crowded into my 
lodge, one foot out, and one foot in. They will crush me.” 

Meantime the men in the centre lodge were beating on its sides with 
sticks, trying to frighten the buffalo away. All this time Sweet-Medicine 
did not stop singing, except to cry out and encourage the people, and 
to tell them that all would be well. 

The next day, when they were about to skin the buffalo, he said, 
“Stop now (i. e. stop killing)! Cut this meat up and dry it. Stop feast- 
ing! Busy yourselves in saving this meat.” 
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That day he told them to put up a lodge for him. It stood not far 
from the opening of the circle on the south side. They built this lodge. 
He sent for a third lodge to change the centre lodge and make it larger. 
The third lodge was put on top of the other two. 

That night the bundle of arrows was opened, and Sweet-Medicine 
told them what they were. 

The men and boys were told to walk by and look at them, as they 
were tied to a pole standing in front of the lodge; but the women and 
the girls were warned to keep away, and not to look at them. After 
all the males had seen them, the arrows were taken down and carried 
into the lodge, and put back in the bundle. 

Now the great centre lodge was taken down, and the lodge-skins sent 
back to their owners. Sweet-Medicine went to the arrow-lodge, and 
there told the people the history of all that had happened to him since 
he had been gone. All could hear him, — men, women, and children. 
He also told the people what was going to happen to them in the future, 
and gave them the whole life of the tribe, past and to come. While he 
talked to them, the people sat in the lodge on the ground, resting on 
their buttocks and feet, the ankles crossed, the right arm on top of the 
left, resting on the knees, the hands on the upper-arm, the head bowed, 
and the face hidden in the arms. Sweet-Medicine sat in the same posi- 
tion. After he had talked to them for a long time in this attitude, the 
people cried. He told them that they must not change their mode of life. 

On the second day Sweet-Medicine talked to them again. He sat 
cross-legged, with his robe across his lap, his hands hanging down over 
his knees, and his head hanging down. 

The third day, as he sat there, he heaped up in front of him a little 
pile of earth. He placed his right hand on the pile of earth, and raised 
the hand to his mouth four times. Then he raised his left hand and held 
it toward the sky, and then brought it to his mouth, and then held it 
toward the sky again, and repeated this until he had done it four times. 
Tied to his robe he had a piece of sweet-root. He touched the first two 
fingers of his right hand to the ground and rubbed them across his lips. 
Then he bit off a little piece of sweet-root and chewed it up, and put his 
hands together side by side, palms up, and spat at the root of the right 
forefinger, at the root of the right thumb, at the root of the left thumb, 
at the root of the left forefinger, and then at the bend of the hands, over 
the knuckles where the hands met. Then he passed the right hand up his 
right leg from ankle to thigh, his left hand up the right arm from wrist to 
shoulder, his right hand up the left arm from wrist to shoulder, his left 
hand up the left leg from ankle to thigh. Then he raised both hands 
over the top of his head until his fingers met, and brought his hands 
straight down over his head. These motions are always gone through 
with before telling the Swect-Medicine story, and indeed before under- 
taking any sacred operation. 
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One man who sat in the circle in the lodge spoke to Sweet- Medicine, 
who for a long time had been sitting in silence with his head hanging 
down, as if discouraged. He said, “Friend, what is your trouble? Why 
are you sorrowful?” Sweet-Medicine answered, “ Yes, it is true I am 
troubled. Listen to me carefully. Listen to me carefully.” He said 
this four times. “Our great-grandfather spoke thus to me, repeating 
it four times. He said to me that he had put people on this earth, all 
kinds of people. He made us, but also he made others. There are all 
kinds of people on earth that you will meet some day, toward the sunrise, 
by a big river. Some are black, but some day you will meet a people 
who are white, — good-looking people, with light hair and white skins.” 
A man spoke up, and said, “Shall we know them when we meet them ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Sweet-Medicine, “ you will know them, for they will have 
long hair on their faces, and will look differently from you. They will 
wear things different from your things, — different clothing. It will be 
something like the green scum that grows on waters about springs.’ 
Those people will wander this way. You will talk with them. They will 
give you things like isinglass (i. e. thingsthat flash or reflect the light, 
mirrors) and something that looks like sand that will taste very sweet. 
But do not take the things they give you. They will be looking for a 
certain stone. They will wear what I have spoken of, but it will be of all 
colors, pretty. Perhaps they will not listen to what you say to them, 
but you will listen to what they say to you. They will be people who do 
not get tired, but who will keep pushing forward, going, going all the 
time. They will keep coming, coming. They will try always to give you 
things, but do not take them. At last I think that you will take the things 
that they offer you, and this will bring sickness to you. These people do 
not follow the way of our great-grandfather. They follow another way. 
They will travel everywhere, looking for this stone which our great- 
grandfather put on the earth in many places. 

“Buffalo and all animals were given you by our great-grandfather ; 
but these people will come in, and will begin to kill off these animals. 
They will use a different thing to kill animals from what we use, — 
something that makes a noise, and sends a little round stone to kill. 

“Then after a while a different animal will come into the country. It 
will have a head like a buffalo, but it will have white horns and a long 
tail. These animals will smell differently from the buffalo, and at last 
you will come to eating them. When you skin them, the flesh will jerk, 
and at last you will get this same disease. At last something will be given 
to you, which, if you drink it, will make you crazy. These people will 
have something to give to animals to eat which will kill them. 

“There will be many of these people, so many that you cannot stand 


1 Cloth was not mentioned, but the reference is no doubt to the thread of cloth, ravel- 
lings. 
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before them. On the rivers you will see things going up and down, and 
in these things will be these people, and there will be things moving over 
dry land in which these people will be. 

“ Another animal will come, but it will not be like the buffalo. It will 
have long heavy hair on its neck, and a long heavy tail which drags on 
the ground. It will come from the south. 

“When these animals come, you will catch them, and you will get 
on their backs and they will carry you from place to place. You will 
become great travellers. If you see a place a long way off, you will want 
to go to it, so at last you will get on those animals with my arrows. From 
that time you will act very foolishly. You will never be quiet. You will 
want to goeverywhere. You will be very foolish. You will know nothing.” 

He took some grass in his hand, and held it out before him, and said, 
“Here is something that the animals live on.” Then he put it down, 
and he took other plants in his hand, and said, “ You see that these are 
different-looking grasses and plants. These are to be used for your 
medicine ;” and as he put each one down on the ground, he explained 
the uses of each. 

“These people will not listen to what you say; what they are going 
to do they will do. You people will change: in the end of your life in 
those days you will not get up early in the morning; you will never 
know when day comes; you will lie in bed; you will have disease, and 
will die suddenly; you will all die off. 

“At last those people will ask you for your flesh (he repeated this 
four times), but you must say ‘No.’ They will try to teach you their way 
of living. If you give up to them your flesh (your children), those that 
they take away will never know anything. They will try to change you 
from your way of living to theirs, and they will keep at what they try 
to do. They will work with their hands. They will tear up the earth, 
and at last you will do it with them. When you do, you will become 
crazy, and will forget all that I am now teaching you.” 


Such are some of the fullest and most serious versions of the culture- 
hero stories of the Sih’tai and the Tsis-tsis’t&s, as I have been able to 
gather them. The scene of the stories is about those prominent buttes 
north and northeast of the Black Hills. 
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WAPPO MYTHS." 
BY HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER. 


TWO BROTHERS. 


THE old Coyote lived at Loknoma (Middletown), and with him lived 
the Chicken-Hawks. The Chicken-Hawks were hunters of all kind of 
game, — deer, rabbits, and so on. They hunted in the daytime and 
came home to eat what they had killed during the day. After eating, 
they went to sleep in the sweat-house, and in the morning, after having 
slept and sweated, repeated their hunt for game. 

The Hawk stayed in the sweat-house, he being Capitan, and having 
no need for hunting, as the others supplied him. He had two little boys, 
who were with him playing with the arrows he was making. Not satisfied 
with these, he made a wheel or hoop for them to roll around in the sweat- 
house. They were rough at playing, and broke the hoop. This caused 
them to cry, for they wished to continue playing, and told their father so. 

The old Capitan made another hoop, but strengthened it by putting 
on beads. Again the boys played, and again broke the hoop. Dis- 
satisfied, they commenced annoying their father, and would not let him 
work at his arrows, but broke them and pulled off the feathers, never 
ceasing their crying. 

The Hawk then made another hoop and strengthened it by putting 
a stronger belt (elima) around it. The boys played and were quiet, and 
the Hawk paid no attention to them and so lost them. 

The hoop rolled out of the sweat-house, and the boys followed on 
and on. They laughed as they ran after the hoop, that was always a 
little ahead of them. They were unable to overtake it. While running 
they sang, “Nachilyi itutewelil hashi” (Hoop, come back! Hoop 
come back!”). But the hoop went faster and faster on its way south, 
and the boys just continued following until late in the evening, when 
the hoop turned, and, itself tired, dropped down before the boys. 

The younger boy was crying, and asked his brother where was their 
mother. 

When the Hawk looked up from his work, he missed the children, 
and knew they were lost. 

The boys slept where they stopped, on the ground, without shelter 
or blanket. When they awoke, they rose and gathered acorns. They 
cooked and ate them. Looking about, they saw a little lake. Many 
ducks were on the lake. The boys made a snare for the ducks. They 
caught some and brought them to the camp and cooked them, and the 


' Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 
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i! elder brother fed the younger. Then he set more snares and caught 

more ducks. 

Then he said, “If this house we made does n’t stand over night, we’ll 

: die in the morning.” In the morning the house stood, and they con- 
tinued living on the ducks they trapped. 

| After sundown the little boy said, ‘‘ How are we going to grow big by 

! night?” The elder said, “‘To-night we have acorn-bread, mush, and 
pinole.” They grew big over night because they got and ate all the food 
they called for. 

They were both grown, and both trapped ducks all day. The duck- 

feathers they used to make blankets. 

They went to bed at night, but were awakened by the Screech-Owl’s 
loud cry. The younger went to call it, saying, “Come here and eat some 
4h ducks!’”’ The Owl came close when it was called. The boy said, “ Hurry 
} up and eat!” The Owl came and sat on the roof of the house. 

The elder brother was lying in bed. The younger sat down on the 
other side of the fire. The Owl jumped down to the door, with eyes big 
\ and glaring. The younger brother saw the Owl, and became frightened. 

He asked his brother, “ What is that?” He answered, “That is what 
you called. Why do you become frightened ?” 
il Then the younger brother said to the Owl, “I called you to eat these 
ducks.” 


The Owl helped himself to the acorn-bread and passed it to the 
C younger boy. The boy asked, “Have you any daughters?” The Owl 
t). answered, “ Yes, I have two daughters.” The boy said, “‘ That, then, is 
i right for us.” 

Daylight came, and the Owl wanted to go home. The younger boy 
| sacked the ducks for the Owl to take with him. A little way from where 
. the boys lived was the Owl’s village. There the Owl went. 

In the morning the people in the village asked the Owl many questions 
| about the ducks, and where they came from. The Owl said, “I met two 
f boys, who called me and gave me the ducks.” 

The Hawk started away from home, saying, “I am going to look for 

: my boys.”’ The Hawk’s brother went with him. They went to the south 
i to look for the boys. At night they came to where the boys lived. 
! The Hawk had another brother, who lived in the south, and the three 
) brothers met the next morning. The brother of the south said to the 
other two, “You have been away a long time. Now you must come 
home with me. You need not return to your village.” He then led his 
brothers and the Hawk’s two boys to the village where he lived. He 
asked his brother, ‘‘What did you do to your two sons, and how did 
they come here?” 

They all stayed in the village Melele (by the pond), and that’s the 
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COYOTE AND THE FROG. 


At Bulnoma, about two miles above Middletown, lived the old Coyote, 
with his grandchild the Hawk (nihle). The Hawk hunted and killed 
deer, but never gave any to his grandfather. They lived in different 
houses, the Coyote and his wife the Frog (gadek!), and the Hawk and 
his wife the Quail (bibi). 

The old Coyote brought a deer-hide and antlers and put them on his 
wife, and disguised her as a deer. 

The Hawk hunted all day and saw no deer. When he was returning 
home, he saw one, and tried to shoot it with his arrow; but the Deer 
kept moving towards the river, always keeping ahead of the Hawk. 
When the Deer reached the river, he was shot in the belly by the arrow 
sent by the Hawk. But the Deer got away. He jumped into the river. 

This was Coyote’s disguised wife. By jumping into the river she 
was able to throw off the hide and antlers and hop back to her house, 
where Coyote helped her into the room. She became sick. Coyote put 
medicine on the spot where she was shot. 

The Hawk followed the blood trail left by the Deer. It got dark, so he 
went home. He told Coyote, “I shot a Deer near here, but it got dark 
and I could n’t find it, so I came home.” 

The Frog was very sick during the night, and Coyote tried to help 
her. The Hawk had but one arrow, with a very long flint, and he always 
used it to kill deer. At midnight the Frog pulled out the flint from where 
she had been shot. When it fell to the ground, it sounded like silver. 
The Hawk heard it, and called to the Coyote, ‘‘That sounded like my 
flint falling.” The Coyote then began to cry, “He, he!” and said, “I 
did n’t hear your flint; but I have one here, and it is my flint.” 

They got a basket, and Coyote filled it with hot water and washed 
the flint in it. In the morning the flint came out of the basket a man. 
He sat next to Coyote. Coyote said, “That’s right, my boy.” 

In the morning the Hawk went through a little opening in Coyote’s 
door. He saw a man sitting with Coyote. The Hawk said, “That looks 
like my brother. I will tell Coyote.” 

Coyote offered the flint man food, but he refused and just sat there. 
Coyote did n’t know what to do, so he went to Mishelewu and gathered 
sweet clover and took it home. Then he showed it to his flint son. He 
grasped it from Coyote and kissed him, and ate all that Coyote had 
gathered. On this clover the flint man lived. He ate nothing else. 

The next day the Coyote and his frog wife went.out and gathered a 
big lot of clover (boti) for him. 

The Hawk never got his flint back. And that is all. 
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A YUMA ACCOUNT OF ORIGINS. 
BY JOHN PEABODY HARRINGTON. 


Ir we base our classification on the numerals, the languages of the 
Yuman stock may be grouped as follows. In parentheses are given the 
tribal names in the Yuma language, together with their meanings, if 
known. 

A. EasterN Group. 1. Havasupai (Kwaaxaxavastipdy*,’ “blue- 
water folk’). 2. Wallapai (Xawdl’apdy , “pine-tree folk”). 3. Tonto 
(Tibkapdy*, “lizard folk”). 4. Yavapai (Yévepdy*; in Wallapai, 
In’dvapé’ ). 

B. CentRAt Group. 1. Mohave in Wallapai, Wamaq4v*).? 
2. Yuma (Kwitc’dén). 3. Maricopa (Marikapd, “bean folk;” also 
Xatpd; in Wallapai, Pan’d’*).* 4. Dieguefio (Kamyd).* 5. Cocopa 
(Kwikapé). 

C. Lower CatrrorniA Group. 1. Kiliwi and Santo Thomas. 2. Co- 
chimi. 3. Waikuru (?). 

The Halchidom (X4ltc’idhém*), who formerly held the Colorado 
River between the Mohave and the Yuma, are said to have spoken a 
language almost identical with the Yuma.° 

' The letter x represents a harsh / sound like Russian x; h represents a faint h sound. 
? The name Xamdqav* does not mean “three mountains.” 
The name Xatpé includes the Pima. 


* Kamyé refers to the eastern Dieguefios. The Kawia and western Dieguefios are called 
Xakwite™. 

* The numeral forms given here for comparison are those used in counting, and must 
not be confused with the adjectival forms which are used in modifying nouns and in 
answering “How many?” The latter suffix & if the form used in counting does not al- 
ready end in k and present irregular forms in some of the languages. Compare Mohave 
avi xamék, “3 mountains;” avi car4pk, “5 mountains;” avi amaikas’ént'n’ik, ‘6 
mountains.” The Tonto numerals were collected by Loew and White; the Yavapai, 
by Gatschet; the Kiliwi and Cochimi, by Gabb. The rest were gathered by the writer, 
and have therefore uniform orthography. 


Havasupai. Wallapai. Tonto. Yavapai. Mohave. Yuma. 
sita sita sisi sisi setd (asvéntik) 
xuwika xowdka uake hiaki xavik® xavik 
xumuka xaméka moke *moki xamék* xamdk 
xopa xopa hoba hopa teempap* tsumpap 
gatapa xatdpa satabe therapi ¢arap* sarap 
taspé taspé geshbe teshpé si'nt* xomxék 
xuwakaspé xowakaspé hoa-geshbe buakeshpe vilk* paxkiék 
xumukaspé xamokaspé mo-geshbe mukeshpe mu"k* sipx6k 
xalagtiya halseye haléstyi _ pat xamxamék 
xuwava wowdva uave u-Abi rapxavik® saxdk 

Maricopa. Diegueno. Cocopa. Kiliwi. Cochimi. 
(as’éntik) (xink) cit mesig tchaqui 
xavik xawi’k xawii’k bhi-ak kiiak 

xamoék xamék xamék hhamiak kabiak 
ts}umpdp tciimpap spap mnok ichkyumkuak 


sarap sarap s®zap saltchepam nyakivampai 
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A somewhat hurried comparison of linguistic material gathered by 
the writer corroborates, on the whole, this classification, although certain 
growths common to several of the languages would, if made the basis 
for classification, require groupings different from that above. The only 
literature published on this subject is by Gatschet, who suggests this 
same classification; for he states that the Wallapai is more similar to 
the Tonto than to the Mohave,’ and that even in the Santo Thomds 
and Kiliwi dialects of Lower California a strange element occurs, which 
grows more pronounced in the Cochimi, but which may nevertheless 
be of genuine Yuman origin.” 

The tribes of the Central Group (B) form a close unit as regards 
religious beliefs and ceremonies, and invariably burn the dead. Nothing 
is known of the religion of the Tonto and Yavapai tribes of the Eastern 
Group (A), but the Wallapai and Havasupai of that group possess crea- 
tion myths and certain ceremonies distinct from any yet found in the 
Central Group, and practise rock- burial as well as cremation. The 
Cochimi of the Lower California Group (C) are said by Bagert to have 
always buried the dead, later depositing the bones in ossuaries.* 

A grouping based on the material culture of the Yumans, however, 
would separate the four river tribes — the Mohave, Yuma, Maricopa, 
and Cocopa — from the desert tribes. 

All the languages of the Eastern and Central Groups are closely akin. 
Havasupai differs less from Dieguefio than does Low German from High 
German. The Yuma and the Maricopa speak almost identical tongues, 
and understand Mohave, though they hear it spoken for the first time. 
They understand Cocopa and western Dieguefio with difficulty. 

The Yuma occupy a central position in the Central Group. They 
held both banks of the Colorado from fifteen miles south to sixty miles 
north of the Gila confluence. They are now nearly all settled on the 
Yuma Indian Reservation, California, where they number in 1908 
about 960, including over sixty persons belonging to other tribes. 

The Yuma are still primitive in religion, and largely so in life. The 
Christian influence has been slight. Two missions were established 
among them in 1780 by the military commander of Sonora, but were 


xumx 6k xumx6k xamxuk m'sig-elipai ichkyumkabiak 


paxkyék paxkiék paxka huak-elipai tchaqueravampai 
sepxdk seppok spxuk hamiak-elipai_ nyakivam-ivapai 
x"mx"mdék xumxumék xamxam6ék m’sigktkmat quacheravampai 
sYaxdk caxdk saxtik tchepam-mesig nyavanitchaqui 


With the numeral for “five” compare Mohave hisal’ kahardp*, “the fingers of one of his 
hands.” In Mohave for rapxavik* are also heard harapxavik* and hisal’ kaharapxavik*, 
the “fingers of both of his hands.” 

' A. S. Gatschet, Der Yuma Sprachstamm (Zeitschrift far Ethnologie, 1877, p. 377). 

? Ibid. p. 385. 

3 J. Bagert, Nachrichten von der amerikanischen Halbinsel Kalifornien, Mannheim, 
1772. 
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destroyed by the Yuma the following summer. They were then free 
from missionaries for over a hundred years. The present Catholic 
Church is attended by few Indians. The Protestants have as yet no 
mission building. The medicine-men, who have much influence over the 
people, talk openly against the missionaries, and regard their traditions 
as a perverted form of the Yuma traditions. 

The religion of the Yuma, like that of the other tribes of the Central 
Group, is based on revelations received in dreams. Dreaming is de- 
clared to be more real than waking. Every individual “can dream vivid 
dreams ;” and whatever is dreamed is believed either to have once hap- 
pened or to be about to happen. Only a few men, however, dream pro- 
ficiently and professionally. These are known as “dreamers” (sumatc). 
They have power to reach in their dreams the ceremonial house on the 
summit of Avikwaamé, a gigantic flat-topped mountain thirty miles 
north of Needles, California, called “‘Ghost Mountain’’ by the whites, 
There the dreamer finds everything as it was in the mythic past. There 
he receives instruction from Kumastamxo, the younger of the two great 
gods of the Yuma. All singing and dancing ceremonies are taught by 
Kumastamxo and his assistants on the top of that mountain, and the 
dreamer of such a ceremony is bidden to teach the others who are to 
participate. The various practices for curing the sick may be learned 
there, and there only. Thus “doctor” (kwasidhé) and “dreamer” 
(sumdtc) are synonymous. When a man dreams myths, he usually 
dreams his way first to the top of that mountain, and there perceives 
with his senses everything which is narrated in the myth. 

The “best dreamer” among the Yuma is Tsuyukwerdu, a man of the 
Xavtsdts ‘‘nation,” * whose English name is Joe Homer. He is about 
forty-five years old, and the syphilis has already affected his eyes so 
that he is almost totally blind. Besides the Yuma account of origins 
published herewith, which it takes him four days to tell, he knows a score 
of animal stories, some very long tales of adventure, and sixty-four 
ceremonial songs.’ This material was collected by me at my own ex- 
pense. It has been carefully revised by the narrator himself. 

Joe Homer made to me at various times the following statements 
concerning his powers and training as a dreamer: “ Before I was born 
I would sometimes steal out of my mother’s womb while she was sleep- 
ing, but it was dark and I did not go far. . . . Every good doctor, 
begins to understand before he is born, so that when he is big he knows 
it all. . . . When a little boy, I took a trip up to Avikwaame Mountain 
and slept at its base. I felt of my body with my two hands, but found 


* See p. 344. 

? Only a few of these songs were recorded by me. They, as well as the songs which 
occur in the myths and animal stories, abound in archaic, mutilated, and repeated word- 
forms. Compare the song “ wat* amar umdr, wak’ ak’ér uk’ér” (“the house will burn, 


the house will crackle’’) (see p. 341) with Yuma prose, “‘avat* hamark, hak’érk.” 
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it was not there. It took me four days and nights to go up there. Later 
I became able to approach even the top of the mountain. At last I 
reached the willow-roof in front of the dark-house' there. Kumastamxo 
was within. It was so dark that I could hardly see him. He was naked 
and very large. Only a few great doctors were in there with him, but 
a crowd of men stood under the willow-roof beforé the house. I tried 
to enter, but could not. The lightnings were playing all about. They 
hurt my eyes. Since then I have grown blind. . . . When I was a boy, 
I used to eat jimson-weed leaves (smal’kaapit*)? plucked from the west 
side of the plant, in order to make me dream well. . . . I now have 
power to go to Kumastamxo any time, to-night if I want to. I lie down 
and try hard, and soon I am up there again with the crowd. He tells 
me everything I want to know, and it takes only a little while to go there. 
. . . He teaches me to cure by spitting and sucking. . . . He tells me 
when I ‘speech’ or sing wrong. . . . One night Kumastamxo spit 
up blood. He told me, ‘Come here, little boy, and suck my chest.’ I 
placed my hands on his ribs and sucked his sickness (hirdév*) out. Then 
he said, ‘ You are a consumption dreamer.* , When anybody has the con- 
sumption, lay your hands on him and suck the pain out continually, 
and in four months he will be well.’ When I returned home, I went to 
my nephew, whose lungs were all rotten. He spit all the time. I took 
him to my house for four months. I sucked his chest till I sucked the 
sickness out. Now he is well and is going to school. . . . It takes four 
-days to tell all about Kwikumat and Kumastamxo. I am the only man 
who can tell it right. I was present from the very beginning, and saw 
and heard all. I dreamed a little of it at a time. I would then tell it to 
my friends. The old men would say, ‘That is right! I was there and 
heard it myself.’ Or they would say, ‘You have dreamed poorly. That 
is not right.’ And they would tell me right. So at last I learned the 
whole of it right.’””’ This approval and disapproval by the old men, it 
would seem, tends to unify versions of the same myth originating in 
the dreams of various dreamers, rendering the Yuma myths less vari- 
able than those of some peoples who do not claim to dream their 
mythology. 

Since the writer hopes to publish in a subsequent number of this 
journal shorter creation myths of the Cocopa, Mohave, and Wallapai, 
a discussion of Joe Homer’s Yuma account will be reserved till then. 
Let him here, therefore, merely hint at Christian influence,‘ and point 
out how this myth differs from similar myths found among the Mohave. 
The myth differs from any similar account which has been found 

* See p. 331 and p. 343. 

? Datura meteloides ; in Mohave, malkatd; in Wallapai, smaragaté. 

* A Yuma doctor usually treats only one class of diseases. He is a “specialist.” 


* The Indians compare Kwikumat with the God, Blind-Old-Man with the Devil, and 
Kumastamxo with the Jesus of the Christians. 
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| among the Mohave in the prominence and creative activity of Kwiku- 


mat (in Mohave, Matavil*), who in Mohave mythology merely leads 
the people to Axavol’pé, builds a house there, and dies; in the mention 
t of Blind-Old-Man; in the doctrine of four destructions of the people; 


te in the prominence of Marxokuvek, “the first Yuma Indian;”’ in the 

instruction of the people by Kumastamxo (in Mohave, Mastamx6) at 

| Axavol’p6 as well as at Avikwaamé; and in the vivid description in the 
YUMA ACCOUNT OF ORIGINS RELATED BY JOE HOMER. 


There was water everywhere. There was no land. Kwikumét and 
iy another man who at that time had no name kept moving at the bottom 
} of the water. Suddenly with a rumbling sound Kwikumat emerged and 
ji stood on top of the water. The other man wished also to come to the 
surface. He asked Kwikumat, ‘‘ How did you emerge from the water ?” 
| Kwikumat said, “‘I opened my eyes.” He had really held them closed. 
When the other man opened his eyes, the waters fell into them and 


| story of Rattlesnake and the account of the cremation of Kwikumat. 


' blinded him. As he emerged, Kwikumat gave him his name: Kweradk 

Kutdr (“ Blind-Old-Man”’). 

ti All was dark. There were neither sun, nor moon, nor stars. Kwiku- 

(| mat was not pleased. He took four steps north, and four back. He | 

) then stepped in like manner west, south, and east. This made the water 

subside. He stirred the water with his forefinger as he sang four times, — | 
“T am stirring it around, I am stirring it around. 

1 It will be dry land, it will be dry land.” 

; The place about which he stirred became an island. 

‘““Aqa,” said Blind-Old-Man, ‘‘it is too small. There will not be 

room enough for the people.”’ — ‘‘ Be patient, you old fool!”’ said Kwiku- 

mat. Blind-Old-Man seated himself on the ground and took up some 

mud. He shaped out of it clay dolls (hantapap) such as boys now make. 

He made them after his own fashion, asking Kwikumat for no instruc- 


tion. He stood them in a row. Kwikumat stood behind Blind-Old- 
Man. “What are you trying to make?” asked he. “ People,’ said 
Blind-Old-Man. “You must first watch how I make them,’ said 
| Kwikumat. Blind-Old-Man said nothing. He was angry. 

' Kwikumat said, “I will make the moon first.’”” He faced the east. 
|} He placed spittle on the forefinger of his right hand and rubbed it like 
| | paint on the eastern sky until he made a round, shiny place. Said Blind- 


Old-Man, “Something is coming.” — “I call it the moon (hal’’4),” 
1 said Kwikumat. He made just one star at the same time. Kwikumat 
/ said, “‘This moon shall not stand still. It shall move toward the west.” 
A) Blind-Old-Man said, “ But it will go into the water, and how will it get 
| out again ?’’ — “‘I shall turn the sky, so that the moon will move along 
the northern horizon and thus reach the east again.” 
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“T do not believe that,” said Blind-Old-Man, as he continued work- 
ing on his mud people. Kwikumat sat down also and took up some 
mud. He feared that Blind-Old-Man might anticipate him in creating 
people, and that Blind-Old-Man’s people might be wrongly made. First 
he made a Yuma man, then a Dieguefio man, then a Yuma woman 
and a Diegueho woman. Next he made a Cocopa man and a Maricopa 
man, a Cocopa woman and a Maricopa woman. They lay there on the 

und. 

Blind-Old-Man showed Kwikumat some of the people he had made. 
They had feet but no toes, hands but no fingers. ‘They are not right,” 
said Kwikumat, “the fingers are webbed. How can your man use his 
hands? Like you, I made hands, but I also made fingers and finger- 
nails; like you, I made feet, but I also made toes and toe-nails.” Blind- 
Old-Man felt grieved at this. “But my man is better, because, if he 
wishes to pick up anything, he can pick up plenty of it.” — “No,” 
said Kwikumat, “your man is not right. I made ten fingers. If my 
man injures some of them, he has still some left, and can use his hands; 
but when your man hurts his hand, it will become sore all over.” Say- 
ing this, he sprang towards Blind-Old-Man and kicked the figures 
which he had made into the water. Blind-Old-Man, raging with anger, 
sank into the water after them, making a great whirlpool which emitted 
all kinds of sicknesses. Kwikumat promptly placed his foot upon the 
whirlpool. But some foul wind still escaped. If none had escaped, 
there would be no sickness in the world. Blind-Old-Man remained 
beneath the water, emitting sickness. Kwikumat stood long on the 
shore, watching and listening. 

When Kwikumat returned to the people he had formed, he picked 
up the Yuma man. Lifting him by the armpits, he swung him far north 
and back, west and back, south and back, east and back. Previously 
this man had been as long as a human hand. Now he was as long as 
we are. This man had all his senses, but he could not talk. Kwikumat 
commanded him to keep his eyes closed. Then Kwikumat animated 
the other people in the same way. He swung the Cocopa man south 
first, then east, west, but did not swing him north, for he was to dwell 
in the south. He swung the Maricopa man east, north, south, but did 
not swing him west, for he was to dwell in the east. 

Kwikumat next gave the people speech. He took the Yuma man 
aside, and thrice commanded him to speak. He understood, but could 
not speak. At the fourth command he spoke a few words. Then Kwi- 
kumat gave him his name, Kwitc’4n*. In like manner Kwikumat 

made each of the other men talk. He named the Dieguefio Kamy4, the 
Cocopa Kwikapd, the Maricopa Xatpé. Kwikumat did not teach the 
women to talk. They learned from the men. 

The Yuma man looked into the face of the Dieguefio, and the two 
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became friends. The Cocopa man stood close to the Maricopa, and the 
two became friends. 

The Yuma woman meditated, “Why did Kwikumat make women 
different from men? How shall children be born?” A man overheard 
her, and said, “I will ask Kwikumat.” But Kwikumat said to the 
woman, “I know already the thoughts which you are hiding in your 
heart. Why be bashful? Women alone cannot conceive children. You 
must marry that Yuma man.” Hearing this, the woman felt happy. 
But she meditated again, ‘I want a good-looking husband. I do not 
want that Yuma man. The Cocopa man is handsomer.”’ She wished to 
marry the Cocopa man. She looked very sweetly at him. Kwikumat 
said, ‘‘Do not marry the Cocopa man, for you and he are destined to 
dwell in different places.” The woman did not believe Kwikumat. 
She went aside and sulked. Blind-Old-Man arose out of the water 
and found her here. He said, “Do not believe what Kwikumat tells 
you. He can do nothing for you. But if you believe in me, you will have 
many possessions and eat six meals each day.” Kwikumat had become 
aware of Blind-Old-Man’s presence, although he did not see him. As he 
sprang towards the woman, Blind-Old-Man disappeared in the ground. 
Kwikumat said to the woman, “You did not believe what I told you. 
Therefore I shall destroy you and all the other people.” Kwikumat 
then faced the north and talked rapidly four times. Then it rained for 
four days. Water covered the earth. The people were still swimming 
about when the rain ceased. Kwikumat picked them up, and said, 
“T will make you into wild beasts.’””’ He made from the Cocopa the 
mockingbird (sukwil’l4); from the Dieguefio the deer (akwdk); from 
the Maricopa the buzzard (asé). The Yuma man only he retained 
in human form, and named him Marxékuvék.' “I cannot accomplish 
much thus alone in the world,’ said Marxokuvek. Kwikumat said, 
“T will teach you how to make other people, and how to help me fix 
up the world. I made earth, sky, moon, and star, and even the dark- 
ness of night, and I shall make other things also.”” Kwikumat was 
standing on the water. He sang four times, — 

“This water is not deep. I could drink all this water. 
This water is good. I could drink it.” 
He told Marxokuvek to close his eyes. As he did so, the water went 
down until they stood on the ground. 


“T made eight people,” said Kwikumat, “and they had no faith in 
me. This time I shall make twenty-four. And I shall make them right.” 
He kept wandering about. He went west, then east. At last he said, 


? Ancestor and especial friend of the Yuma Indians. In Yuma and Mohave, marxé 
means “ground-squirrel;”” Kroeber (San Felipe Dieguefio vocabulary) gives bdr’xan 
(“‘fox”’). 
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“Here is the centre of this world. Here I shall build my dark-house.” ' 
He picked four head-lice (n*ifl’) off himself and threw them on the mud. 
They became little black-abdomened ant (xurt), little red piss-ant 
(xanapuk), big red ant (tc’amadhul’), and big black ant that lives on 
the mesa (tc’amadhuPavi). They dug holes. They drained the mud 
dry. ‘How will you build your house?” asked Marxokuvek. He did 
not have a stick or a pole or a cottonwood trunk. He created these by 
thought. Four posts were born in the darkness, then other material. 
Then he built his dark-house. “I call this place Cottonwood Post 
(Axavol’p6),” he said. 

Marxokuvek made a man out of mud. He asked for no instruction. 
His man looked good to ride on, so he jumped on his back. Kwikumat 
cried, ‘‘ Now that you have ridden on him, he will never walk on his 
’ hind legs only. I call him the burro (alavir).” 


Kwikumat created a woman and a man. The man asked the woman, 
“Has Kwikumat told you any secrets?” — “None,”’ said the woman, 
“but I am going to ask him.” The woman went to the dark-house, 
and Marxokuvek called Kwikumat thither. “I want you to marry the 
Yuma man whom I have just made,” said Kwikumat. “But I want 
to bear a child,” said the woman, “and he does not know what to 
do.’ Kwikumat said, “I will show you, but do not tell anybody.” He 
told Marxokuvek to prevent the Yuma man from coming about. The 
woman was frightened. She thought that she would conceive by merely 
standing there in the dark-house. Ut virgo bene intellegeret, ipse ei 
quid facturum esset demonstravit. Cum ea enim humi concubuit 
et quater copulavit. Femina, multum sudans, sibi sudorem quater 
manibus abstersit. Kwikumat then named the woman Xavasum- 
kulyi, and the man Xavasumkuwé4. In four days the woman became 
sick. She wanted a doctor. There was none to be had. But the baby 
within her was already a wise doctor. He told her, “Lie down!” 
Then he made himself very small, so that he would not cause the woman 
pain. In a few days he could walk and talk. Kwikumat named him 
Kumastamx6, and told him that he was his son and assistant in fixing 
up the world. 

“Ts it to be dark always?” asked Kumastamxo. “The moon and 
the star shine dimly.” Kumastamxo spit on his fingers and sprinkled 
the spittle over all the sky. Thus he made the stars. Then he rubbed 
his fingers until they shone, and, drawing the sky down to himself, 
he painted a great face upon it, rubbing till it shone brightly. “ What 
are you going to call that?” asked Kwikumat. “This is the sun (in’4). 
The moon goes west and returns, it dies and in two days it is born again. 


' In Yuma, avakutin’4m, — a house without openings, used, according to this myth, 
like any other Yuma house, both as a dwelling and for religious purposes. 
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But I have made the sun at a different time, and it shall move differ- 
ently.” Kumastamxo allowed Marxokuvek to make daylight and 
darkness. “Both eternal darkness and eternal daylight would strain 
our eyes. Therefore one half of the time it shall be night (tin’4m), and 
one half day (in’4m*k). Some creatures will sleep by day, some by 
night.” 

Kwikumat made another Yuma man and a Dieguefio man, and 
instructed them in the dark-house. Then he made a Cocopa man, a 
Maricopa, an Apache, a Wallapai, a Havasupai, a Chemehuevi, and a 
Kawia, and a wife for each. Marxokuvek said, “These are enough. 
If you make more people, this earth will be too small for them.” Kwi- 
kumat told him that the earth was growing bigger all the time. 


Kumastamxo stamped until he shook earth and sky. Everything 
was frightened. Kwikumat was in the dark-house. He knew that 
Kumastamxo was trying to make cracks in the earth, so that plants and 
trees might grow up. The arrow-weed' (isév) was the first plant to 
grow up through the cracks in the mud. 

Kumastamxo talked north four times. He said, “It will hail.’’ But 
the sky-kernels (amainYetadhitc) which fell were not hail-stones, but 
grains of corn. The people began to eat them. ‘Do not eat them all,” 
cried Kumastamxo. “Plant some.” — “How shall we plant them? 
With our hands?” He sent the people north to get sticks. Each one 
found a sharp stick. “This is corn (tadhfitc),” said Kumastamxo, 
“take it, plant it.” 

Kumastamxo then made seeds of the gourd (axm4) and melon 
(tsemet6). He made them out of spittle. He gave them to the Cocopa. 
He gave seeds of the prickly pear (a4) to the Maricopa. The people 
planted the seeds in the wet ground. 

Nobody knew how to make it rain. “‘To the Maricopa man alone 
I give power to produce and to stop rain,” said Kumastamxo. ‘When 
the people thirst, let them remember me, for I have power to cover up 
the face of the sun with a rain-cloud and to send a rain-wind every day. 
When a man plants upon dry ground, let him remember me. If he calls 
my name and sees me, it will rain four or five days, and he can plant his 


seed.” 


Kwikumat said, “I am tired. I think I shall take a rest. It is about 
time to have some darkness.” Kumastamxo said, “‘I will give you all 
the darkness you want.’ He fastened the sky so that the sun could 
never rise again. But Kwikumat stamped four times. This jarred the 
sky free, and the sun came up. Kumastamxo was in the dark-house. 
He said, “I see the daylight coming. Who did that ?”’ — “I did,” said 
Kwikumat. 


1 Artemisia Ludowiciana. 
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Marxokuvek tried to make some people. He made the coyote (xa- 
tal’wf). Coyote began at once to look for something to eat. He would 
not stand still. Marxokuvek also made the raven (ak4k), the mountain- 
lion (numéta), and the cougar (axatakil’). Kwikumat appointed 
Coyote as head man (piipd xeLtandk) over these three. Marxokuvek 
next created a girl and a boy. He was about to name, them when Coyote 
said that he wished to. Coyote named the girl Sakil’ki’namé4,' and 
the boy Ax’al’esmetn’itc’6t. 

Kwikumat noticed that none of these people were behaving properly. 
Mountain-lion tried to catch Sakil’ki’/namé. Kwikumat told him to 
stop. After that he prowled about, trying to catch Marxokuvek and 
Kumastamxo, and even Kwikumat himself. “I must get rid of these 
animals,’ said Kwikumat. He assembled all the good people in the 
dark-house. He talked rapidly at each of the four corners, invoking a 
flood. First came a blinding dust-storm. Then it rained thirty days. 
No water entered the dark-house. In vain the wicked besought Kwi- 
kumat to let them in. Most of them were drowned. Burro has since 
then great white spots on his belly. 

Raven flew up to heaven. He hung by his beak at the very top of the 
sky. The water rose until it wet his tail. One can see where the water 
touched it. Then Kumastamxo caused the water to subside, for he did 
not want to drown this bird, for he was so pretty. Raven was black at 
first, and was then called akék; but Kumastamxo gave him many- 
colored feathers, and then named him kuk6.? Kumastamxo built him 
a cage, and in this he floated on the subsiding waters. Kumastamxo 
built the cage out of nothing, because he loved Kuko so much. When 
the cage rested on the earth, Kuko wished for freedom. In return for 
his freedom, he promised to be a faithful servant of Kumastamxo. He 
accompanied Kumastamxo everywhere he went. He would ascend high 
in the air, and, descending, report to him what he saw. He could hear 
the tread of an enemy a day’s journey distant.* 

When the water had subsided and the earth began to grow dusty 
again, Kwikumat told the people that they might go outside the dark- 
house. Far in the west the storm was disappearing over the ocean. 


The water sank so low that little was left in the ocean. Blind-Old- 
Man feared it would dry up. He crawled out upon the northern shore. 
He found Xavasumkul’{ and Xavasumkuwé in the dark-house. He 
promised them many things if they would renounce Kwikumat. He 
told them, “ Kwikumat is going to kill you by and by.” Xavasumkuw4a 


* Joe Homer tells a very long myth about Sakil’ki’namd4, who weds Madhemkwisém. 

? In Wallapai, kukwéka means “woodpecker.” 

* In Joe Homer’s version of the Kwiyd myth, Kuko guides Kumastamxo to the dwell- - 
ing of Axal’kutdtc. 
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believed him. But Xavasumkul’{ showed that she did not believe him, 
and feared him. Blind-Old-Man tried to seize her. She ran. He caught 
her. He promised her six meals a day. “Bring them here, then,” she 
said. “I would like to,’”’ he said, “but I fear Kwikumat.” Kavikumat 
approached, and Blind-Old-Man sank into the earth. “He had a tail, 
and claws on his fingers,” said Xavasumkul’{. “He wishes to take you 
down under the earth,” said Kwikumat. ‘How could you catch any- 
thing to eat down there?” 

Xavasumkul’f walked over to where the people were standing, and 
told them how to produce children. They did not believe her. Nec 
invitus unus ex viris conatus est ea agere quae ipsa dixisset. Penem 
autem in anum et non in vaginam inseruit. “ Mox pariam aliquid,” 
dixit femina. Exspectavit parere infantem paene eodem temporis 
momento. Cum id non accederit ea femina et ceterae ira commotae 
sunt. ‘Cur in me incensae estis ?”’ inquit Xavasumkul{. Atque iterum 
explicavit, ‘ Vaginae penem insere!” At ille vir in vaginam quidem non 
penem sed testes inseruit. Tum rediens ea marito dixit illas mulieres 
numquam concepturas esse. Kwikumat eam incusavit quod dixisset 
ceteris ea quae ipse eam occultim docuerat. ‘“‘ Nec metuo ne intellegant,” 
Xavasumkulf inquit. Kwikumat jussit: “Duc has mulieres gradus 
quattuor ad septentriones, ad occidentem, ad meridiem, ad orientem 
et ego, item, viros ducam.”’ Hac saltatione facta imperavit omnibus ut 
humi jacerent et copularent. 

Because Kwikumat had wearied in his work and had stamped the 
sun loose again, Kumastamxo felt anger against him, and boasted that 
he was the greater of the two. Kwikumat said, “ You are only my little 
boy, too young to do better.”” _Kumastamxo went into the dark-house 
and dreamed Kwikumat and Marxokuvek sick. 

Kwikumat became crazy. He tried to turn the sky north instead of 
west. Then he walked from the dark-house out into the desert. He 
walked east, then west. Since he had turned the sky the wrong way, 
it got stuck, and would not turn at all. “Can I assist you?” asked 
Kumastamxo. 

Kwikumat seated himself on a mountain, and thought that he would 
make some more people. So he picked up a little stick, and, taking mud 
on his forefinger, he plastered it upon one end. Then he threw the stick 
away. This made it angry. It became the rattlesnake (avé). The mud 
became the rattle. Rattlesnake feared the people, and they feared him. 
But the people discovered him and surrounded him. He tried to catch 
a woman. But the Apache Indian seized him and tied him around his 
waist. Kwikumat gave him power to do this, and he in turn gave power 
to his friends. Rattlesnake bit several persons. Among those bitten was 
Marxokuvek. Everybody said, “Kill that snake.” But Marxokuvek 
was unwilling to kill it, for he knew that this would displease the Apache. 
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“T suppose that I am going to die,” said Marxokuvek. ‘No, you will 
not die,” said Kwikumat, who then bade the people catch Rattlesnake 
and pull off his rattle, so that if Rattlesnake should thereafter bite any- 
body, the bite would not poison. Kwikumat then threw Rattlesnake 
far to the north. There he made a roaring sound, trying to make his 
rattle grow again. A man said that Rattlesnake had other rattles in 
his mouth. Kwikumat caught him again and opened his mouth. He 
found no rattles, no teeth, no poison. He then hurled Rattlesnake so 
far to the north that he fell into the ocean. He swam swiftly through the 
water, but soon went to the bottom, where he dwelt and grew fat. 


The people asked Kumastamxo, “If we fall sick, who will cure us?” 
— ‘‘Men who have been instructed,” said Kumastamxo. ‘We do not 
believe that,’’ said the people, “for when you get sick, you cannot even 
cure yourself.” _Kumastamxo called all the Yuma men into the dark- 
house. “‘ You are my favorite people,” said he, “and I will tell you all 
secrets.’’ He then made a dust-storm arise in the east. It covered up the 
sun. It became like night. “ Now sleep,” said Kumastamxo. Dreams 
came. One man noticed that Kumastamxo’s eyes were sore. He rubbed 
spittle on them and cured them. Another man saw that Kumastamxo 
had rheumatism. He found the pain and pressed it out. To another 
man Kumastamxo appeared to have the diarrhoea. Kumastamxo sang, 
and this man sang with him, till it became cured. When a man talked 
wrongly, Kumastamxo stopped him, and asked another man to talk. 
“Most of you fellows talk right,” he said, “and will be great doctors. 
If a man gets sick, let him call a Yuma doctor.” 


Marxokuvek had died from the snake-bite. Kwikumat said, “Come 
here, you doctors, and cure this man. It is a difficult case. He is already 
dead. Well, I will show you how.’ He grasped Marxokuvek’s hands. 
He then made himself imagine that Marxokuvek was breathing. “This 
man is not dead, but sleeps. I shall awaken him.” He then took a stride 
in each of the four directions, reaching the ocean which surrounds the 
earth each time. Then a whirlwind came and breathed upon Marxo- 
kuvek. He stood up with closed eyes. Kwikumat then called the thun- 
der from the west. All the places about grew bright. Marxokuvek 
opened his eyes. “ You were sleeping too long,”’ said Kwikumat, “so 
I awakened you.” — “The snake bit me, and I felt drowsy,” said 
Marxokuvek. ‘ You died,” said Kwikumat, “but the whirlwind came 
and cured you.”’ When the people learned that medicine-men had such 
power, they were afraid that they might kill as well as cure. 


All the women asked one another, “What is coming within me?” 
They asked Xavasumkul{ what was to happen, but she would not tell. 
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All the children were born on the same day. The women were disap- 
pointed in them. “Why so small?” they said. ‘We wished to bear big 
men and women. These have not even hair on their heads, and cannot 
stand erect on their hind-legs.” They did not know that babies have 
to grow up. Kwikumat told them, “ You will bear no more children 
unless you cohabit again.” 

Kwikumat created four more men, — the Wallapai, Mohave, White, 
and Mexican. Some of these held themselves aloof from the other peo- 
ple. Kwikumat stamped four times in anger, and fire sprang up all over 
the earth. Kumastamxo saved the good people by covering them up 
with snow. The Mexican and the White escaped by flight. ‘This 
will not do,” said Kumastamxo. “You make people and then destroy 
them, only because you yourself did not make them right.” Kwikumat 
felt ashamed, and quenched the fires by rain. 

Kwikumat took two whitish sticks. One he threw east, where it be- 
came a horse. The other he threw into the water, where it became a 
boat. He gave boat and horse to the whites. 

Kumastamxo told the whites that if they would enter the dark-house, 
he would instruct them. But they distrusted him. They were rich and 
stingy. Kumastamxo told the Indians to drive them away. When the 
latter hesitated to do this, Kumastamxo invoked a hot wind-storm, 
and the whites fled far to the west in a boat. 


. The people heard a great noise in the water. It seems that the figures 
made by Blind-Old-Man which Kwikumat had kicked into the water 
had come to life. The people were the duck (xanamé6), the beaver 
(apén), the turtle (kupéta), and the wild goose (yelék). Their fingers 
and toes were webbed. “I fear they will kill us,” said Kwikumat. 
Kumastamxo made bow and arrows, and gave them to the people. 
He then threw a handful of mud north, where it became a bird. “Shoot 
that,” he said. The Cocopa man shot at it. But the arrow broke, for 
the bird was hard as stone. The man felt sad. He had no more arrows. 
Kumastamxo pulled up an arrow-weed and showed how to make arrows. 
He then went west and turned himself into a deer. He asked the Yuma 
man to shoot the deer. He refused, for he knew it was Kumastamxo, 
The Apache, however, shot into the hind-quarters of the deer, which 
fell to the ground. When he tried to skin it, Kumastamxo said, “ Foolish 
man! that deer is of stone.”” This explains why the Apache kill deer. 
Kumastamxo was angry because the Apache shot at him and gave 
bow and arrows to the Yuma man alone, and forbade the others to use 
them. A big stone was coming out of the ground. That was the bow. 


Kwikumat made another flood. The waves made the mountains 
and the high places as they now are. Before then the earth was flat. 
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Kumastamxo lifted one man and one woman of each kind of people 
upon his shoulders. Nonnulli refugium petierunt in ejus anum as- 
cendentes. Others stood on the top of Avihaatéc Mountain. When 
these entreated Kumastamxo to save them, he turned them into rocks. 
It rained forty days. Kumastamxo spread his arms four times. The 
waters went down. 


When the earth was dry again, Kwikumat created just one person 
more, Akoikwitc’4n (‘“‘Yuma-Old-Woman”). She belonged to the 
Xavtsats nation. 


Kwikumat had no wife, but he had a daughter, Xavasimkulapl4p 
(Blue-Green-Bottom-of-her-Foot”). People now call her the Frog 
(Xan’é). She was born in the water, like Kwikumat himself. They 
lived in the dark-house. Kwikumat lay at the north wall of the house. 
Frog lay naked by the door. Kwikumat felt sick. He staggered outside 
to defecate. As he passed Frog, he touched her private parts with his 
hand. He went south and defecated. Frog straightway turned over and 
burrowed under the earth. Coming up under Kwikumat, she opened 
wide her mouth, into which fell four pieces of excrement. She then bur- 
rowed back to the hut, and lay down as before. Kwikumat came back 
into the house dizzy and groaning. All his strength had left him. Frog 
said, ‘Father, what ails you?” 


“T am sick, I am sick. 
What made me sick? What made me sick? 
Did rain-cloud make me sick ? 
Did foul-wind make me sick? 
My head is sick, my belly is sick, 
My limbs are sick, my heart is sick.” 


Kwikumat lay with his head turned successively in all four directions. 
The people squatted around. All the doctors together could not cure 
him 


The Badger (Maxwé4) fetched cool sand and placed it on his breast. 
Although Badger was not a doctor and did not know the reason 
for his own action, Kwikumat said, “I think I am getting better.” 
Then he grew sicker. He said, “I do not think I shall live long, I am 
going to die. But I shall feel all right again some time, somewhere.” 
The people did not understand what he meant by “‘die.” His was the 
first death. Kwikumat sweated. His sweat is white pigment. They get 
it north of Yuma. Beaver threw some clothes over him, for he felt cold. 
That is why people wear clothes. Kwikumat called to Kumastamxo, 
“Little boy, come here!”” The fourth time Kumastamxo heard him. 
Kwikumat told him, “I am going far away. I leave everything in your 
care. Complete my works! I have taught you long. Do everything 
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right.” Frog said, ‘He is nearly dead. I will flee from here.” She 
burrowed under the earth. 


When the dawn came, Kwikumat died. He lay in the dark-house, 
His head was towards the west. All the people were silent. They 
thought he was asleep. Wren (Xanavtcfp) said, ‘““He is dead. He is a 
shadow. He is a wind. You will never know him more.” 

Kwikumat, when dying, told Coyote, “Since I placed you as chief 
over three, you must behave yourself and set a good example.” Kwiku- 
mat knew that Coyote intended to steal his heart, and all the others 
knew italso. Wren said to Coyote, ‘ You take my heart as a substitute.” 
(“In’ép iw4 madhduk matsin’6xa.”)' And the people understood that 
Coyote would take Wren’s heart instead of Kwikumat’s. 

Wren deliberated silently how he might thwart Coyote in his purpose. 
He asked himself, “Shall we hide the body? Shall we throw it into the 
water? Shall we burn it up?” Wren said to the people, ‘“‘We must 
burn him up.” Wren then told Beaver, “Fetch cottonwood-logs from 
the north, where you will find them standing dry, ready to burn.” 
Beaver felled them with his teeth. He brought them back with his 
teeth. Wren told the ant-lion (manisadr),? “ Dig a hole here quickly; 
dig it as long, broad, and deep as a man.” When the hole was finished, 
Wren commanded Beaver to fill it with dry arrow-weed, and then to 
lay three logs lengthwise across the hole, and two more on each side of 
these. Beaver had brought only four. He had to fetch three more. On 
these logs Beaver and others piled dry logs and arrow-weed. 

There was no door nor opening in the dark-house. “ Which side shall 
we tear open in order to take the body out?” asked Kumastamxo and 
Marxokuvek. They decided to bear it south. Wren said, ‘‘ Because 
some of us are born in the north, bear it north.’’ Wren said, “ Lift him 
up!” They seized the body with their hands. They took one step north. 
Then they laid it down. They were still inside the house. Kumastamxo 
broke open the north wall without touching it. Then they took another 
step north and laid it down again. Thus with four steps they laid it, 
head south and face down, on the pyre, and piled wood and arrow- 
weed over it. 

All was ready. But they had no fire. Wren sent Coyote east to get 
fire. He told him to run to the place where Kumastamxo had rubbed 
his spittle on the sky. He did not wish to have Coyote about. Coyote 
reached the dawn with four bounds. He rubbed his tail in the white 
fire. Meanwhile Wren directed two women to make fire. They were 
the House-Fly (Xalesm6) and Big-Blue-Fly (Kwixvacé). They took 
turns at twirling a dry arrow-weed stalk on a piece of willow-wood. 


1 Often said at cremations in a figurative sense. 
? This name may mean “He desires to become scorpion.” 
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They fed the sparks with willow-bark. Kumastamxo said that all peo- 
ple would make fire thus. Lizard (Kwaatul’) lighted a wisp of arrow- 
weed. He lighted the southeast corner of the pyre first, and last of all 
the southwest corner. Coyote came bounding back, his tail all light. 
He leaped straight for the burning pyre. He was angry. The light on 
his tail went out. That is why it is black on the end. “Stand close 
together !”’ all the people cried, “for he is going to jump.” They crowded 
thickly about the fire. Badger (Maxw4) and Squirrel (Xomir) were 
the shortest men. Coyote sprang over these, seized Kwikumat’s heart 
in his teeth, and then, springing back again, ran swiftly southwest. 
Chicken-Hawk (Its’6r*) was the best runner in the crowd. They sent 
him after Coyote. But Coyote left Chicken-Hawk far behind. Still he 
did not stop. Only when he had reached the Maricopa country did he 
lay the heart down and eat it. The heart became a mountain. It is called 
Greasy Mountain (Avikwaxés). It is greasy from the fat of the heart. 
It is always shady about this mountain. 

After Coyote ate that heart, his mouth was black and his tongue 
blood-red. They were burnt by the heart. Kumastamxo said, “‘ Coyote 
is not worthy of being called a man. He shall be wild. He shall have 
neither a friend nor a home. He shall sneak about the mountains and 
sleep with the jack-rabbits. I call him Xuksaraviyé'u.” Coyote was 
crazy. He tried to marry his own daughter. One day he noticed a girl 
among the bushes cui erat vagina ulcerosa et putrida, quam omnes 
fugerent. Cum ad eam lupus decurreret, exterrita in manus genuaque 
descendit. Tum lupus cum ea copulavit. He could not disengage him- 
self. The girl carried him with her up to the sky. Coyote may still be 
recognized as the dark spot on the moon. 

All sat in silent grief about the burning pyre. The old people felt 
saddest, for they knew they must soon share Kwikumat’s fate. But 
none knew about crying. It was the Yuma man who cried first. His 
name was Xanava. He is now a kind of red bug which cries, “‘ Tci-tci!” 
He was sitting on a mesquite-tree, looking at the ground. He raised 
his little voice, and cried, “Tci-tci-tci-tci!” Then Tin’amxworxwar 
joined in. He cried, “‘Xwurrxwurr!” He was sitting on a willow-tree. 
He is now a green bug. All the people began to cry, everything cried. 
The wind cried. The sky cried. Kumastamxo shouted, “ Because we 
have lost our father, all people will lose their fathers. Our father dies. 
Everybody dies. People are born and must die. Otherwise there would 
be too many people. They would have to sleep on top of one another. 
Maybe somebody would defecate all over you.”’ As he said these words, 
all the people trimmed their hair (or feathers) and threw it into the fire. 
Deer (Akwak), Jack-Rabbit (Akul’), Cotton-Tail (Xal’4w), and Bear 
(Maxwat) cut their tails off and threw them in. They found it hard to 
make their tails grow again. Road-Runner (Tal’p6) was the only man 
who kept his tail long. He needed it. 
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A whirlwind now blew all about. The people thought that Kwiku- 
mat was about to appear again. “No,” said Kumastamxo, “that is the 
holy spirit-wind. Sometimes it will come very near you. But you will 
see nobody, only dust-laden wind.” He sang four times, — 

“The wind is wandering, is wandering. 
The wind is wandering, is wandering.” 
Then all the people cried anew. 

Kumastamxo said, ‘Wren was a poor manager. Henceforth I will 
attend to everything myself.” 

Frog kept burrowing beneath the earth with guilt and fear in her heart. 
She felt that she must emerge in order to open her mouth and cool it, 
for it was burning hot from the excrement which she had eaten. But 
hearing the wailing of all things, she burrowed under again, lest the 
people discover and kill her. She emerged four times, — (1) at Amat- 
koxwitc, a round pit near Mellen, Arizona; (2) at Samkétcave,' a hole 
in the ground near Bill Williams Fork, three miles above its confluence 
with the Colorado; (3) at Avix*4, Cottonwood Mountain, a mile east of 
Yuma, Arizona; (4) at Avixan’é, Frog Mountain, near Tuscon, Arizona. 
Frog was transformed into this mountain. 


Rattlesnake remained in the ocean. He feared to come on shore, lest 
the people take vengeance upon him for having bitten Marxokuvek, 
He grew to such enormous size that he could encircle the earth with his 
body. The people feared that if Kumaiavéta? were allowed to grow 
much larger, he might come on land and kill them all. Kumaiavéta 
was a powerful doctor. Kumastamxo feared that he might send forth 
pestilence from under the water, or that he might eat somebody’s ex- 
crement, as Frog had done. Therefore Kumastamxo resolved to destroy 
Kumaiavéta. “We will summon him to Axavol’po,” said Kumastamxo, 
“‘and I will manage the rest.” Kumastamxo sent Spider (Xal’tét) to 
request Kumaiavéta to come to Axavol’po in order to cure a sick man 
there. Spider darted down and back. ‘“‘Kumaiavéta says that he does 
not wish to come.” — “‘ Tell Kumaiavéta that the man will die if he does 
not hasten hither,”’ said Kumastamxo to Spider. When Spider delivered 
this message, Kumaiavéta said, “It is my duty as doctor to go, although 
I know exactly what you fellows are trying to do. I have, however, one 
request. Grind corn and place some of it at four places on my way, that 
I may not famish on the long journey.”” When Kumaiavéta reached 
the first stopping-place, he found more corn there than he could eat. 


! In this hole the Yavapai are said to have married. 

? The adjectival form of mai (“sky’’) is kumai; avé means “rattlesnake.” For the 
suffix ta, compare numé (“wild-cat”) and numéta (“mountain-lion”); xuskfva (“wild 
dove”) and xusk{ivata (“pigeon”); maxwd (“badger”) and maxwdta (“‘bear,” any 
species). 
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He thought, “I know now that they wish to kill me, since they have 
placed a lunch for me here. But it is my duty to go ahead.” Spider 
said, ‘‘ You had better hasten, lest the man die.” At that Kumaiavéta 
grew angry. He shook his tail, making a noise like thunder. Enveloped 
in storm-dust and lightning, he reached Axavol’po. The people all fled 
from the dark-house when they saw that Kumaiavéta had four heads. 
Only Kumastamxo remained within. Kumaiavéta smelled of the house. 
“Nobody is in there,” said the people. “ Yes, a sick man is there,” said 
Kumaiavéta. “That is true,” said the people, “but we thought you 
“would prefer not to have us about when you cure him, so we came out- 
side.” Kumastamxo stood inside the house, west of the door. In his hand 
he held a great stone knife. There was no sick man there. He had 
merely thrown up earth in the centre of the floor, so as to resemble a 
sick man. Kumaiavéta tried in vain to wedge his heads through the door. 
Kumastamxo made the door wider. Kumaiavéta then caught scent of 
Kumastamxo. He pushed his four heads inside the house. With a single 
blow Kumastamxo severed all four heads from the neck. Then he 
sprang outside, leaving the heads in the room. He brandished his knife 
before the people. “When you want to kill somebody, use this.” This 
is why people have knives. He tossed it up and caught it. Kumastamxo 
said, ‘‘ Because Kumaiavéta has been killed, other bad doctors will be 
killed.” There is blood and spittle in the mountains all along where 
Kumaiavéta’s body lay. The whites call the red gold and the white 
silver. Kumastamxo took the four heads, cut them apart, and pounded 
up each one separately west of Axavol’po. They are now gravel-beds. 
Kumastamxo said, “I know you all fear that there will be another flood. 
There have been four floods. There will never be another; for I shall 
take this great body and place it along the shore about the whole world, 
and above it the water shall not rise. But if you kill my bird Kuko, I 
will make the water rise and drown you all.” When Kumaiavéta was 
killed, he urinated freely. The ocean is his urine. That is why it is 
salty, has foam on, is not good to drink. 

Kumastamxo said, “This place is unclean. I shall burn the house.” 
Marxokuvek said, “No, leave it there; for I will call the birds and wild 
animals, and they will dwell about there when we have already jour- 
neyed forth.” (Song, repeated four times: —) 


“The house will burn, will burn. 
The house will be crackling, will be crackling. 
It will blaze. 
We are going to (dance ?). 
It is going to be lighted. 
It is going to be lighted. 
It will blaze. 
We are going to (dance ?). 
Something bird-like is coming. 
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Bird-like tracks will be about the place.' 

We are going to light this unclean house. 

It will blaze, blaze.” 
Kumastamxo took four steps, lighting the house at the four corners, 
Then they all danced. When they ceased, Kumastamxo called Night- 
Hawk (Witi). He taught Night-Hawk to sing when the dawn is com- 
ing, so as to awaken the people. Kumastamxo promised him great 
wisdom if he would do this regularly. “Let me sleep a little longer,” 
said Night-Hawk. After a while Night-Hawk called out, “ Qrr’ rr’ rr’ rr'!” 
When he calls thus, the people know it is time to wake up. 


Kumastamxo said, “Let us leave this place!” He took four great 
strides to the north. The people moved with him. He had a wooden 
spear. He made it out of nothing. He pressed the sharp end into the 
ground, and moved the other end toward and from himself four times. 
Then he pulled it out toward the north. Water gushed forth and started 
to flow north. He stopped it without touching it. A second time he 
drew the spear out toward the west. He stopped the water. Then 
toward the east. He stopped the water. Then he drew it out toward 
the south. He let the water flow freely. He took four strides south. At 
each stride he made a great scratch with his spear in order to guide the 
water to the ocean. Where he held the spear-blade flat, the river is 
broad. Where he held it sidewise, the river-channel is narrow, and most 
of the water flows on one side. At Yuma he cut the mountains asunder 
to let the river through. Taking four more steps, he returned to the 
source. (Song, repeated four times: —) 

“This is my water, my water. 
This is my river, my river. 
We love its water. 
We love its driftwood (foamwood). 
It shall flow forever. 
Tt shall flow forever. 
When the weather grows hot, it shall rise and overflow its banks. 
It shall flow forever.” 


Kumastamxo made a raft of cottonwood-logs ? out of nothing. On 
it he placed four medicine-men, — a Maricopa, Yuma, Dieguefio, and 
Cocopa. On a second raft he placed four more medicine-men. One of 
these was a Mohave. The other people walked down. 

They stopped first at a whirlpool near Kwiyuhitdp,* north of Mellen, 
Arizona. A great snake (Xikwir) was travelling southward “ behind the 
river.” He wanted to bite somebody. Kumastamxo caught him. That 

* When a man dies, and his house is burned, seeds are thrown into the fire. Birds come 
later and pick them up. 

? Xahudhil’. 

* Mohave, Kwayuhitépmave (“place [ave] where Kwayu was killed [hitap]”). 
Kwayu was a gigantic cannibal. 
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he might always stay in the water, and never become a man, Kumas- 
tamxo pulled the snake’s teeth out." 

At Avikarutat, south of Parker, they stopped a second time. Kumas- 
tamxo told the Yavapai to live there on the Arizona side. He forbade 
them to cross the river. They did not know how to swim. At last they 
crossed on a tule-raft.2, Kumastamxo made a bright light shine forth 
from Avikarutét Mountain. But the California side was dark. 

Kumastamxo said to the people, “Because you are good people, I 
want you to find a good place to stay. We are going to move up to the 
top of a high mountain, and I shall teach you everything up there. 
From there we can see far over the earth.” He moved north with four 
steps. The people moved with him. “This is my home-land,” said he, 
“this is High Mountain (Avikwaamé).” * 

“Here is the place for the dark-house,” said he. He sent Beaver to 
bring four cottonwood-posts. Ant-Lion (Maniisaér) dug four holes. 
Lizard (Kwaatil’) brought willow-poles. Big Red Ant (Tcamadhil’) 
brought sand and placed it on the roof. 

Kumastamxo stationed the learners in the northeast corner, the good 
doctors in the southwest corner. Dead people stayed in the southeast 
corner, for they go in that direction when they die. The door was in 
the northern side. Kumastamxo made the bad “speechers” sit down. 
He did not allow them to bewitch one another.‘ Kumastamxo alone 
bewitched, and gave only those sicknesses which others had power to 
cure. 

Kumastamxo said, “I should like to keep all of you in here all the 
time. But it is so crowded that you cannot learn well. So I ask you 
to go outside.” He sent them out. Only Ampot*xasarkwitin’4m® re- 
mained within. Kumastamxo produced a great star and showed it to 
him there in the dark. “You are a good ‘speecher.’ With this find 
the road, with this find your own house in the darkest night. This is 
the great star (xamasé vatdi).* Take this out when you cannot see well.” 
Kumastamxo called in each of the great doctors separately. He taught 
some of them how to kill a man in four days. 

Kumastamxo called all the people into the dark-house again. He 
made everything dark. All fell asleep. He ascended into the sky. The 
people could not find him. He entered the dark-house again, and they 


' My informant explains that his body is a red stratum on the California bank. Near 
by is a cave. If one enters, Xikwir will not dite, but will make one sick. He stabs in the 
abdomen, and blood flows forth. All about lie Xikwir’s teeth. They are shiny and as 
large as fingers. 

? Kwal’in’awkuLxé6. 

* Said to mean thus by the relater of the myth. 

* Metitcdhavek. 

§ Said by the relater of the myth to mean “cottonwood fluff in the dark.” 

* That is, the morning star. 
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discovered him there. Then the sun, moon, and stars disappeared. 
There was consternation among the dreamers. Even Marxokuvek did 
not know how to make a light. But after a while a certain man pulled 
out the morning star. It shed light all about. Then Kumastamxo took 
the very sky away with him. They found him with it in the dark-house, 
He taught by alarming the people and then assisting them. 

Kumastamxo made a cottonwood-tree grow up in the dark-house. 
He cut the roots with his mind. It fell toward the west. “ Who wishes 
to have this tree?” — “We,” said the Yuma. “We will tie feathers 
along the sides of it and make the sacred sticks (xaukwil’) used in Yuma 
fiestas.” 

Kumastamxo bade the people go outside. He taught them how to 
fix up and fight. He gave them bows and arrows and war-clubs as they 
went out. 

He kept the people outside. He allowed only one Yuma man and 
one Dieguefio man to enter. He taught them how to make fiesta houses 
(avakartk).t That Yuma Indian was Pamaviitc, ancestor of all the 
women who bear the name Mavé. They had no cottonwood nor willow 
trees. They built it out of nothing. They made a shade-roof. Mean- 
while all the other people were standing in a line east of the house, and 
facing east. Kumastamxo announced that all was finished. When the 
people turned about, they beheld not one but two fiesta houses, one for 
the Yuma, and one for the Diguefio. Kumastamxo led one half of the 
Cocopa under the Dieguefio house, and taught them how to make one 
for themselves. These told the other Cocopa people. Kumastamxo 
said, “When you lose a big man, you will have a fiesta some months 
after he is dead.” 


It became dark. Kumastamxo detailed Ampot*xasarkwitin’4m to 
take charge of the speeches. Kumastamxo gave him many songs. Then 
Kumastamxo changed the darkness into daylight. He knew what each 
Yuma man could do. He called each man to him separately. He was 
in the dark-house. He said to each man, “ You know to what tribe you 
belong. Kwikumat told you not to forget. For if you forget, you will 
not be swung into the right place(?).” 

To the first man? thus called into the dark-house Kumastamxo said, 
“Since Frog was eldest-born, I call you Xavtsdts; but since Frog fled, 
I call her Xanvé. Call your daughters Xavtsdts.” * 


* Shade-roofs built of cottonwood-poles and willow-branches for ceremonial use 
during the various “fiestas.” 

? The informant at first stated, and later denied, that this was Ampot*xasarkwitin’4m. 

* Each Yuma man has one or more names of descriptive or fanciful meaning. Each 
woman, however, bears an inherited name, which is the same as that of her full sisters, 
father’s sisters, and father’s father’s sisters. The Indians, when talking English, call 
such names of women “nations.” Only about a dozen of such women’s names or nations 
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Then he called in Paxipdtc and gave him his nation, too. He said, 
“Call your daughters Hip4.’ But I now call Coyote Xatalwf.” 

To Pagel’é6tc (?) he gave the nation-name ‘L*ots, which is connected 
with rain-cloud. Rain-clouds are now known as akwi., 

To Pamaviitc he gave the name Rattlesnake (Maavé). Rattlesnake 
is now called Avé. 

To the next man he gave Red-Ant (Ciq"pds). Red-Ant is now 
called Ikwis. 

To the next man he gave Road-Runner (Met’4). Road-runner is 
now called Tal’p6. Kumastamxo named him after he ran. 

To the next man he gave Mesquite-Beans (Al’més).? 

To the next man he gave Deer-Hide (Sin’kwaL). 

To the next man he gave “a kind of brown bug” (Estamadhtin), not 
an ant-lion.* 

When the next man came in, Kumastamxo had to stop and think. 
All the good names had been given. He gave him “a bunch of shreds 
of willow-bark which had been soaked at least ten days in water,” 
(Kwickt). 

When the next man came, Kumastamxo said, “ Xal’pét, call your girl 
thus.” Xal’pét means “already done.” 

One lone man came running up. “Am I too late?” — “‘No, I call 
your nation Hard-Ground (Xakcf).” 

Kumastamxo then called out the stones and trees, and gave each its 
nation. 


Kumastamxo gave each man a gourd rattle, and taught him to “throw 
the gourd.” Then they all danced. They stood east of the house, 
grouped in tribes. Inside the house the Yuma stood north, the Dieguefio 
west, the Cocopa south, the Maricopa east. Kumastamxo told the Wal- 
lapai and the Havasupai to go northeast, and he told the Chimehuevi 
to go northwest, and the Kawia to go west. Then he said to the others, 
“T send you four kinds of people south. Because I send you, you must 
remember me wherever you stay, for I am going to turn into something.” 


occur. A man’s nation is the same as that of his female blood-relatives, and is sometimes 
even mentioned together with his name. A woman, on the other hand, is always known 
by the name of her nation, although this may be coupled with one or more other names 
which serve to distinguish her from other women of the same nation. The totemic mean- 
ings connected with the nation-names are regarded as sacred and secret, and are said to 
be known to but few individuals of the tribe. 

"1 The coyote is called in Dieguefio xatp4; in Cocopa, xattcp4. The prefix xat accom- 
panies many animal names. With pa compare the Yuma name hip4. In modern Yuma 
the only word for “coyote”’ is xatalwi. 

? An old woman of this nation bears the additional name Akoiitch4mdl (“‘Old-Woman- 
Something-White”), because the mesquite beans referred to by Kumastamxo were ripe 
and white. 

* In Mohave, amatkadhén signifies “ant-lion.” 
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The Mohave alone stayed there with Kumastamxo. They were little 
children, too young to march. 

Marxokuvek led the Yuma and Dieguefio people away first. The 
Cocopa and Maricopa followed. They marched west across the desert, 
crossing many mountains. When the Yuma and Dieguefio reached 
Aviivéra, east of Riverside, they found the eastern slope wooded, and 
they held a fiesta there. There the Cocopa overtook them. Kumas- 
tamxo did not want them to fight. But soon they began to shoot at the 
Yuma and Dieguefio. The Maricopa Indians stood close to the Cocopa, 
and sided with them. 

Kumastamxo tried to produce a thunder-storm. Only a few drops 
of rain fell. Then he said, “I must return to Avikwaamé.” He took 
Marxokuvek with him. When they neared Avikwaamé, Marxokuvek 
sickened. The people carried him down the Colorado river-valley, for 
they liked him. At Yuma the river was so swift that they could not carry 
him across. Kumastamxo knew their difficulty, and made the river 
shallow. Then they carried Marxokuvek across. At Avixol’pé6,! Mar- 
xokuvek said, “This is my home-land. Here we shall live. Burn my body 
by yonder mountain.” Then he died, with his head to the south. They 
burned him at the base of Mokwintaérv Mountain,’ at a place called 
Aaux’rakydmp.* The rocks are still red from the fire. The people cried 
loudly, “He is dead, he is dead!” referring to Kwikumat and Kumas- 
tamxo, as well as to Marxokuvek. They burned Marxokuvek on top 
of that mountain. The Yuma go to that place,‘ and Marxokuvek shows 
them how to do wonderful things. He tells us everything. Men also 
climb this mountain. It takes four days to climb it. On its summit they 
fall into visions at midnight. Marxokuvek asks them what they want, 
and satisfies them. But great doctors go up to Avikwaamé and see 
Kumastamxo. It takes four days to go up there. No songs are taught 
at Mokwintaérv. 


Kumastamxo said, “‘Havfirk,” meaning, “It is finished.” He stood 
there. He thought, “I will sink into the ground.” He sang four times, — 


“Into the earth I go down, go down. 
Nothing but earth will I be seeing, will I be seeing. 
I sink down into the old river-bed, 
Down into the interior.” 


The first time he sang thus, his feet sank into the earth; the second time, 
his thighs sank into the earth; the third time, his neck sank into the 


! Now Castle Dome, on the Arizona side, near Laguna. 

? South of the Gila River, near Gila City. Gila City is called Kwihadtk. 
* Meaning “fire all around.” 

* In their dreams. 
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earth; the fourth time, he sank out of sight, and remained there in the 
interior of the earth four days. 

Then he came up again. He stood there. He said, “I am going to 
ascend.” He extended his arms horizontally toward either side. Then 
he sang four times, — 

“I am springing, springing. 

Wing-feathers! 

Body-feathers! 

On my hands wing-feathers. 

On my body (?) body-feathers.”’ 
He flew awkwardly into the air as he sung this the fourth time. He 
flapped his wings four times. He said, “I shall be called ‘the black 
eagle’ (aspakwaan’fl’) in the west,' ‘the high eagle’ (aspakwaamaf) 
in the east,’ ‘fish eagle’ (aspaatsikwitc) in the south,* ‘white eagle’ 
(aspahamAl) in the no 


ABSTRACT. 


(Page 328) Kwikumat and Blind-Old-Man emerge from the water. The 
latter becomes blind because he opens his eyes while still in the water. 
Kwikumat makes dry land, also the moon and one star. (329) He also makes 
a Yuma, Dieguefio, Cocopa, and Maricopa man and woman out of mud, 
swings life into them, names them with the tribal names, and gives them 
speech. Blind-Old-Man makes four fingerless and toeless people. Kwiku- 
mat kicks them into the water, where they become Duck, Beaver, Turtle, and 
Wild-Goose. Blind-Old-Man flees into the ocean, whence he emits pestilence. 

(330) The Yuma woman is forbidden by Kwikumat to marry the Cocopa 
man. She is then tempted by Blind-Old-Man. Kwikumat sends a flood to 
punish her. He transforms the people into animals except the Yuma man, 
whom he names Marxokuvek. 

(331) Kwikumat creates a house at Axavol¥po. He creates a woman, 
Xavasumkuli, and a man. He cohabits with the woman. In four days she 
bears Kumastamxo. 

Kumastamxo creates the sun and the stars. (332) Kwikumat creates more 
people. Kumastamxo causes vegetation to grow, gives the people seeds of 
food-plants, and institutes agriculture. 

Kumastamxo fastens the sun, but Kwikumat sets it free. 

(333) Marxokuvek creates Coyote, Raven, Mountain-Lion, and Cougar. 
These animals by their conduct enrage Kwikumat, who sends a second flood, 
which rises until it touches Raven’s tail, and then subsides through the instru- 
mentality of Kumastamxo, who wishes not to drown Raven. The waters sink 
so low that Blind-Old-Man comes forth again. (334) He tries in vain to tempt 
XavasumkubPi. 

Xavasumkuli, and later Kwikumat, instructs the people how to produce 
children. 

Kumastamxo dreams Kwikumat and Marxokuvek sick. Kwikumat creates 
! This eagle protects the whites. That is why they have it on their money. 

? High eagle lives in the Maricopa country. It is seen by medicine-men only. 

* About the gulf. 
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Rattlesnake, who bites Marxokuvek. (335) Kwikumat throws Rattlesnake 
into the northern ocean, where he dwells. 

Kumastamxo teaches the Yuma men how to cure the sick. 

Marxokuvek dies. Kwikumat revives him. 

(336) Kwikumat creates more people. As punishment for their racial aloof- 
ness, he destroys them with fire. Kumastamxo saves some good people by 
burying them in snow. Others escape by flight. 

Kwikumat makes horse and boat for the whites. He drives them away 
because of their unbelief. 

Kumastamxo gives bows and arrows to the Yuma. 

Kwikumat makes another flood. (337) The waves make the mountains, 
Kumastamxo rescues some people; others on a mountain he turns to stone, 

Kwikumat creates Yuma-Old-Woman. 

Kwikumat offends his daughter, Frog, who therefore causes his death by 
burrowing up under him and eating his excrement. He dies after charging 
Kumastamxo to complete his work. (338) Wren decides to burn Kwikumat, 
and conducts the cremation. The people believe that Coyote will steal Wren’s 
heart instead of Kwikumat’s. Beaver and Ant-Lion prepare the pyre. Wren 
sends Coyote east to fetch fire. But House-Fly and Big-Blue-Fly produce fire 
while he is gone. (339) Coyote returns and steals Kwikumat’s heart. Chicken- 
Hawk pursues Coyote in vain. Coyote becomes an outcast because he has 
stolen the heart, and crazy because he has eaten it. He copulates with Moon, 
and she carries him up to the sky. At the cremation Brown-Bug and Green- 
Bug begin to cry first; then all the people cry. Individuals throw their hair, 
feathers, or tails into the fire. (340) Frog keeps burrowing beneath the earth. 
The fourth time she emerges, she becomes a rock. 

In the ocean Rattlesnake grows to enormous size. Kumastamxo summons 
him to Axavol’po on the pretext that he is needed to cure a sick man. (341) 
When he reaches AxavolYpo, Kumastamxo kills him. His blood becomes gold, 
his spittle silver, his head gravel, his body a bulwark about the earth, and 
his urine the ocean. 

Kumastamxo burns his house at Axavol¥po. (342) He instructs Night- 
Hawk to habitually wake people up in the morning. 

Kumastamxo makes the Colorado River flow forth by thrusting a spear 
into the ground. With the spear he also cuts its channel. 

Kumastamxo and certain medicine-men float down the river on a raft. 
(343) Kumastamxo slays a great snake near Mellen. He settles the Yavapai 
south of Parker. 

Kumastamxo takes the people to Avikwaame Mountain. Here various 
animals build him a house, (344) in which he instructs people in the Yuma 
religion. (345) He gives the Yuma “nations” their totemic names. Kumas- 
tamxo dismisses the various tribes to their present territories. 

(346) The Yuma and Dieguefio march west and hold a ceremony at Avii- 
véra Mountain, where they are attacked by the Cocopa and Maricopa. 

Kumastamxo and Marxokuvek start to return to Avikwaame Mountain. 
Marxokuvek sickens. The Yuma carry him south. He dies near Yuma, 
and is burnt on a mountain near Gila City. 

(347) Kumastamxo sinks into the earth, where he remains four days. 
Then, emerging, he transforms himself into four different kinds of eagles. 
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BALLAD AND EPIC.' 


BY WILLIAM HALL CLAWSON. 


To the student of the relation between the popular ballad and the 
popular epic, Professor Gummere’s succinct and comprehensive account 
of the popular ballad ‘n the first volume of Professor Neilson’s new 
series is of especial significance. The ‘heory of communal origins which 
the author, convinced that it is essential to a conception of the ballad as 
an independent literary type, has made the dominating idea of the book, 
explains the ballad as having developed from communal verse by a con- 
stantly increasing tendency toward the narrative fulness of epic. By this 
indication in the ballads of a development towards epic, Professor Gum- 
mere creates a strong presumption in favor of the theory that the epic 
is an evolution from the ballad. He is confined, however, by the plan of 
his volume, to the ballad material alone, and he therefore emphasizes its 
communal features and does not trace the development of its epic fea- 
tures beyond the ballad limits. Dr. Hart, on the other hand, in his 
methodical, detailed, but highly readable and illuminating monograph, 
aims to establish the development of ballad into epic, and consequently 
emphasizes epic features of the ballad, omits discussion of communal 
origins, and studies epic as well as ballad texts for the purpose of showing 
that the former represent a later stage and the latter an earlier stage of 
the same development. The two books thus partly coincide and partly 
supplement each other: both show that the ballad has been subject to 
a gradual epic development; the former gives evidence to prove that 
this development originated in a stage of communal song; the latter 
makes it extremely probable that under favorable condit ons this de- 
velopment ended in popular epic. Briefly to summarize and review this 

evolutionary conception of the popular ballad is the object of the present 
paper. 

Professor Gummere’s theory of communal origins, in which the genesis 
of this evolutionary process is explained, has never been so cautiously 
and yet convincingly stated as in his latest volume. Often absurdly 
nterpreted as a belief that a considerable number of the ballads of 
Professor Child’s collection were composed by assemblies of primitive 
folk chanting in unison, this much misunderstood theory, as here defi- 
nitely expressed, simply amounts to a belief that the structure and form 
of the ballad as a type are the outcome of a long process of evolution, 

' The Popular Ballad, by Francis B. Gummere (The Types of English Literature, 
edited by William Allan Neilson). Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1907. 

Ballad and Epic. A Study in the Development of the Narrative Art, by Walter Morris 


Hart. (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, volume ix.) Boston, 
Ginn & Co. 1907. 
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which began in the improvisation of verses by various members of a 
festal, dancing throng, and was continued by the imitation and elabora- 
tion of the structure and form of these verses by later singers and re- 
citers. This theory is based upon the facts of communal composition 
and oral transmission and upon a study of the ballad structure. 

Professor Gummere’s initial statement of the problem of which his 
theory is put forth as the solution is admirably succinct and clear. He 
shows first (pp. 16-28) that communal composition, or the successive 
improvisation, by various members of a singing, dancing throng, of nar- 
rative lines or stanzas which are made under the stimulus and codpera- 
tion of the whole throng, which express ideas common to all, which are 
caught up and repeated by the throng and afterwards handed down by 
oral tradition of its members, and which are consequently the product 
and the property of no individual composer but of the throng as a whole, 
is a phenomenon well established by evidence from Southern Siberia, the 
Faroe Islands, and other isolated communities in various parts of the 
world, as characteristic of that stage of civilization in which the people 
are homogeneous and unlettered. He then points out (pp. 26, 28) that 
the popular ballads have been recorded, after a long course of oral tra- 
dition, from the recitation of humble folk who largely retain this homo- 
geneous and unlettered quality.’ The ballads, that is, have been trans- 
mitted to us by representatives of that stage of society which is known 
to produce communal verse. To this verse, moreover, the refrains of the 
ballads, their frequent repetitions, and their choral qualities, give them a 
strong resemblance; but, on the other hand, they have an artistic co- 
herence and an esthetic value impossible in popular improvisations. 
Two explanations of these facts now present themselves: “Either . . . 
the ballad . . . is originally a product of the people under conditions 
of improvisation and choral dance, but ennobled and enriched on its 
traditional course in such a way as to endow it with something of the 
dignity of art; or else it is originally a poem, made like any other poem, 
but submitted by tradition to influences which give it a ‘popular’ char- 
acter. It is either the choice and glory of wild flowers or a degenerate of 
the garden.” ? 

For the decision between these alternatives Professor Gummere relies 
almost entirely upon internal evidence. After pointing out, in a section 
stimulating and suggestive in its deft handling of a mass of literary and 
historical material, that owing to the lack of evidence earlier than the 
fifteenth century the question cannot be solved by tracing the ballad 
back to its original source, he proceeds to apply to the solution of the 


? Professor Kittredge, Introduction to the Cambridge Edition of Child’s Collection, 
pp. xxii, xxiii, gives evidence proving that the ballads were perpetuated by humble folk 
and not by minstrels. 

? Pp. 28, 29. 
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problem the evidence of the ballad structure. In what is probably the 
most searching and illuminative analysis of that structure ever penned 
he makes it sufficiently clear that the ballad structure is a combination 
of choral, dramatic elements, which are a direct inheritance from com- 
munal composition and are supreme in the earlier stages of the ballad, 
and of narrative, epic elements, which gradually displace the communal 
elements and dominate the ballad in its later stages. He thus practically 
proves the first of the above alternatives, that the ballad is a product of 
the people, artistically developed in transmission. 

The author’s analysis of the ballad structure occupies the last three 
sections of the first chapter, and is illustrated and supplemented by the 
greater part of the second chapter and by the concluding passages of 
the third and fourth. This analysis, like all Professor Gummere’s work, 
is replete with learning, insight, and literary charm; but owing, perhaps, 
to its very wealth of allusion, its multiplicity of subdivisions,’ and its 
scattering distribution of passages on the same subject, the closest at- 
tention is necessary to follow the line of its exposition. When the line is 
once traced, however, everything falls into position, and the analysis 
stands out the masterly piece of work that it is. Briefly stated, its results 
are as follows: — 

Structurally considered, the extant popular ballads may be divided 
into four classes. “‘ We find ballads, and parts of ballads, where the text 
is really little more than a progressive refrain. We find ballads which 
combine this dominant choral structure with simple and straightforward 
but quite subordinate narrative. We find, again, fairly long ballads 
which are simply narrative throughout. And, lastly, there is the com- 
bination of certain narrative ballads into a coherent epic poem” (p. 78). 
The ballads of the first and smallest of these classes, of which “The 
Maid Freed from the Gallows” (p. 95) is the best example, usually have 
no refrain, because their text itself is a refrain with increments that 
advance the story; they tell this story not by narrative but by dialogue 
presenting a dramatic situation. This domination by repetition, this 
incremental and dramatic fashion of story-telling, are in such exact 
accord with the repetition and incremental dialogue of known examples 

of communally improvised verse, that there can be no reasonable doubt 
of the direct origin of these ballads, or at least of their structure, in com- 
munal composition. Professor Kittredge’s demonstration * of the ease 
with which the American version of the above-mentioned ballad could 
have been improvised by a crowd, Professor Gummere’s significant note 
that the European variants of the same ballad are all equally incre- 
mental and dramatic and all unmistakably connected with the festive 


* Cf. pp. 78, 85, 110-111, 116, 119-120, 147. 
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dance, are both striking confirmations of choral origins for this ballad 
and for the class it represents 

Ballads of the second class tell a slightly more complicated story than 
those of the first class, and usually present it in a series of situations in 
incremental dialogue rather than in one. The characteristic dwelling of 
the ballad upon these situations, and its swift passage with scarcely a 
mark of transition from one to another, impart to the ballad movement 
a peculiar combination of rapidity and slowness, now first pointed out 
by Professor Gummere, aptly termed “leaping and lingering,” and ex- 
plained as a result of the ballad’s choral, dramatic, and non-epic qualities 
and as a double proof of choral origins. The fact that the story requires 
more situations than one is, however, an approach towards epic; and 
the ballads of this class make an even more decided advance in that 
direction in the few stanzas of brief, subordinate narrative with which 
the dramatic and choral situations are prefixed, concluded, and occasion- 
ally combined. That this advance represents an actual development 
from the stage represented by the first class is shown by the resemblance 
(amounting sometimes to identity) of the incremental portions of the 
ballads of the second class to those of the first and to communal verse 
(see our author’s study of the Low German “Hero and Leander” bal- 
lad, pp. 86 ff., 92, 93, 97-99, and of the riddle ballads, pp. 137-142); 
it is shown also by the displacement of choral and dramatic qualities 
by epic qualities in such fields as ritual (pp. 93-96) and anecdote 
(pp- 79-81). 

After the class of “ballads . . . with dominant choral structure” anc 
“quite subordinate narrative,’’ Professor Gummere ranges the “ ballads 
which are simple narrative throughout.” Just here it is impossible to 
reconcile our author’s divisions with his subsequent analysis. In the 
final section of chapter i (pp. 117 ff.) he describes those ballads in 
which incremental repetition, —the essential mark of choral structure, 
— “ceasing to dominate the whole ballad, now passes from general 
structural form into a sort of formula of situations or topics which have 
become traditional and recur as old favorites in the new narrative 
ballads.” The ballads thus described cannot belong to the second class 
with its “dominant choral structure,’’ nor to the third, which is “ simple 
narrative éhroughout,” and which can therefore contain no distinct trace 
of incremental repetition. There is a plain inconsistency here, which 
might have been avoided by inserting between the second and third 
classes a new division under some such title as “ ballads predominatingly 
narrative, but with subordinate instances of choral structure.” 

In the ballads which would fall under this division the narrative 
interest is stronger than the choral tendency, and the combination of long 
incremental situations with brief narrative openings and transitions is 
replaced by a steadier narrative progression, more or less broken, how- 
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ever, by shorter incremental groups which are more or less conventional 
formulas for certain situations and topics. The incremental repetition of 
these formulas may appear “as necessary, effective expression of the 
situation” (i.e. “in a commanding motive or typical, important formula,” 
e.g. the “climax of relatives” in “ Lady Maisry” and “ Clerk Saunders”) ; 
“as perfunctory mark of style, a mere manner, by no means inevitable” 
(though important as a clear survival of the old choral structure, as in 
“Child Maurice” and “Child Waters’); “and as the ballad common- 
place” (i. e. “repetition without any reason save that it is remembered 
and applied appositely or grotesquely as the case may be,”’ as in the 
repeated choice of three horses and the conventional journey of the 
“little foot-page’’). These successive stages in the reduction and conven- 
tionalizing of an incremental repetition which nevertheless retains 
throughout its close resemblance to the incremental repetition of the 
choral ballads and of communal verse, this increase in emphasis on nar- 
rative, are strong evidence that the ballads of this division belong to a 
stage of ballad structure developed from the “leaping and lingering” 
stage which is represented by the second class. 

“The ballads which are simple narrative throughout,” which, under 
the arrangement just suggested, would become the fourth instead of the 
third class, are called by Professor Gummere the “chronicle ballads,” 
and analyzed by him in his account, in chapter ii, of their two main 
divisions, the Border and the Robin Hood ballads. These ballads, 
unlike those of the first class, which were composed for singing and 


dancing, and those of the second and third classes, which were intended - 


for singing, were meant to be recited for the entertainment of an audience 
interested in the story, and therefore usually lack the refrain originally 
an invariable accompaniment of the other classes." They relate a 
straightforward story without breaks, have the merest traces of incre- 
mental repetition, and none of the “leaping and lingering” structure, 
and are completely dominated by the epic tendency. That they are a 
development, however, from the choral stages of the ballad, is evident 
from their derivation from the same popular tradition, from their similar 
range of thought and expression, from their impersonality, from the 
fact that there are a few border and outlaw ballads which contain in- 
cremental and dramatic as well as narrative passages,’ and from the 
hints of incremental repetition which they still contain. 

The fifth and last class of the ballads — “‘the combination of certain 
narrative ballads into a coherent epic poem” — comprises a single ex- 
ample, ‘““The Gest of Robin Hood.” As this poem is demonstrably 
made up from ballads of the preceding class, and as through its greater 
evenness and fulness of narration and its combination of independent 
See p. 74. 

: Lads pe (184), cf. pp. 248-250; Johnie Cock (114), pp. 267, 268. 
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incidents it reaches a higher stage of epic development than any of the 
other ballads, it is undoubtedly the final link in the foregoing chain of 
evidence, from the ballads themselves, that they originated in communal 
composition and gradually evolved towards epic. 

The foregoing analysis of the ballad structure thus practically estab- 
lishes the first of the alternative theories of ballad origin, and emphati- 
cally contradicts the second. The main facts that it brings out are these: 
(1) A small group of the ballads derive their structure, beyond reasonable 
doubt, from communal composition. (2) The other ballads seem to 
represent successive stages of a structural development from the stage 
represented by the first class towards a stage of epic fulness. (3) In- 
cremental repetition, which is the essential feature of communal com- 
position, is “the fundamental fact in ballad structure,” and occurs with a 
prominence inversely proportional to the strength of the epic tendency, | 
in all the traditional ballads. (4) The gradual displacement of original 
choral by later epic impulse is in accordance with observed phenomena 
in ethnology and literature. These facts are quite inconsistent with the 
theory that the ballad “‘is originally a poem, made like any other poem, 
but submitted by tradition to influences which give it a ‘popular’ 
character:” they are fully and satisfactorily explained by the theory 
that the ballad is a narrative development from communal composition. 
Unless, therefore, some one — if he can be found — who knows popular 
literature more thoroughly than Professor Gummere can extend or 
disprove the facts, Professor Gummere’s theory, which is the best 
explanation of those facts, should be unhesitatingly accepted. 

Dr. Hart’s monograph, as already pointed out, is an independent 
confirmation, and continuation to its outcome, of the evolutionary con- 
ception of the ballad set forth by Professor Gummere. The author’s 
purpose is not only to trace the development, within the confines of the 
ballad, of epic qualities, but also to show that this development culmi- 
nates beyond those ballad confines in actual epic poems. This task he 
accomplishes, as Professor Gummere largely accomplishes his, by the use 
of internal evidence. He chooses certain groups of ballads, — a num- 
ber of ballads of choral structure, a selection of border ballads, a group 
of Robin Hood ballads, the ballad of “‘ Adam Bell,’’ the “‘ Gest of Robin 
Hood,” the Danish and English heroic ballads, and finally two epics, the 
“Beowulf” and the “ Roland ;” and by a detailed and extensive analysis 
of their structure and contents he shows that these groups of ballads 
and these epics represent successive stages of an epic development 
which begins in the choral ballads and ends in epic poetry. 

Although Dr. Hart’s analysis, which is not concerned with choral 
origins, does not, like Professor Gummere’s, trace the degrees by which 
the ballad passed from predominatingly choral to simple narrative 
structure, it explains more fully than the latter author the subsequent 
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stages of the ballad’s progress toward epic. It compares not only the 
structure and movement of the different ballad groups and epics, but also 
the phases of life and the motives represented by these documents, and 
their treatment of character, mental states, moral significance, and 
setting. ‘This comparison shows that the ballad develops into the epic 
mainly by a process of elaboration (or growth from within) which in- 
volves not only the transformation (pointed out by Professor Gummere) 
of the “leaping and lingering” structure of the choral ballad into steady, 
continuous narrative, but also a more detailed description of the ballad 
personages and their surroundings and relations external and temporal, 
a more complex conception and more careful assignment of motives, 
and a tendency to go beyond interest in action for itself, “to regard it 
as conduct, to abstract character from it, to discover the states of mind 
which cause it or result from it, and to provide it with a background” 
(p. 289). This elaboration accompanies and no doubt results from 
a corresponding growth, from narrow isolation to national conscious- 
ness, of the breadth, dignity, and splendor of the phase of life which the 
documents reflect and from which they are sprung. Dr. Hart’s com- 
parison further shows, in agreement with Professor Gummere, that the 
ballad also develops into the epic by a process of accretion (or growth 
by the aggregation of independent incidents) ; but he goes beyond Pro- 
fessor Gummere in pointing out that this accretion results from the rise 
of an heroic figure embodying the ideals of a whole community (in the 
epic, a nation) as brought out by conflict with hostile forces, and that 
the cyclic development of independent ballads about such a figure natu- 
rally finds issue in the combination of these ballads to form a long, con- 
nected narrative; he also goes beyond Professor Gummere in showing 
that such accretion, unaccompanied by elaboration, could not result in 
epic, and that elaboration, which by itself can expand a ballad to epic 
length and dignity, is consequently the more important process of the 
two. It is in his reduction of the whole evolutionary progress of the bal- 
lad to these two processes of elaboration and accretion, his indication of 
the causes and relative significance of each, and his demonstration, by 
the fact of their constant growth in ballad and fuller development in epic, 
of the organic connection between the two types, that the highest worth 
and originality of his monograph consists. 

The results of Dr. Hart’s analysis upon which the above conclusions 
are based may be briefly summarized as follows: The seventy-two 
“simple ballads” with which the analysis begins, and which, in the light 
of Professor Gummere’s results, may be defined as ballads of the first 
three structural classes,‘ containing unmistakable choral elements, 
present a small, isolated group of characters, with only slight external 
and temporal relations, and actuated by a few primal, uncomplicated 

1 See above, p. 351. 
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motives; as Professor Gummere has already pointed out, their structure 
is a combination of “leaping and lingering,” of dramatic and incremental 
situations or incremental formulas, and more or less abrupt, broken nar- 
rative ; finally, they are mainly interested in action alone, and make few 
or no descriptions of character, mental states, moral significance, or the 
setting in which the action takes place. 

The Border ballads, of which fourteen characteristic examples are 
next analyzed, and which belong to Professor Gummere’s ' fourth class, — 
“ballads which are simple narrative throughout,” — replace the small, 
isolated group by a large number of persons, members of a tribe or clan, 
connected by geographical and by temporal relations with the external 
world, and actuated by motives as simple as those of the “ simple ballads.” 
In the Border ballads, as Professor Gummere has indicated, the “leap- 
ing and lingering” movement yields to a steady narrative progression, 
attained by the suppression of incremental repetition, the supplying of 
transitions, and the elaboration of the story by the addition of prelimi- 
nary, concluding, and subordinate incidents. By their conception of the 
border hero as a type of character, and their extensive use of place-names 
as a background for the action, these ballads surpass the “simple 
ballads” in the description of character and setting. All these differences, 
taken with the similarities noted by Gummere and Hart, prove that the 
Border ballads are a development towards epic from the stage of the 
“simple ballads.” 

The seven traditional Robin Hood ballads next analyzed voice the 
feelings, not of an isolated group or clan, but of the whole peasant class, 
which, through conflict with the governing classes, has gained self-con- 
sciousness and found self-expression in the creation of an ideal type of 
character, — the outlaw Robin Hood. This character has become the 
central motive of a whole series of adventures which are embodied ina 
cycle of ballads.’ In structure and narrative movement the Robin Hood 
ballads continue the steady narrative progress of the Border ballads with 
increased elaboration of the story and a new tendency to accretion, or the 
union of independent incidents. In the description of character and the 
indication of moral significance, these ballads, being based on character, 
are an advance over the simple and Border ballads; and in their pictures 
of the “merry greenwood” as setting or background of the action, they 
make a decided approach to epic. 

The ballad of “Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudesly,” next in order, is evidently a single survival of another outlaw 
cycle, very similar in its phase of life and motives to that of Robin Hood, 


See above, p. 353- 

? Dr. Hast has shown, p. 67, that there is a hint of such a development in the Border 
ballads, where Hobie Noble — a typical border hero — appears both in the ballad that 
bears his name (No. 189) and in Jock o’ the Side (No. 187). 
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but less expressive of class hostility, and less centred in a conception of 
character. It is more than three times as long as the average Robin 
Hood ballad; and this length is due partly to accretion, — to the combi- 
nation in the ballad of two independent incidents, the rescue and the 
apple-shooting, — but more particularly to the elaboration of the story 
by the prefixing of the capture, the careful motivation of most of the 
action, and the attention to transitions. ‘Adam Bell” presents more 
characters than the Robin Hood ballads, though none so important as 
their hero; it also goes beyond these ballads in the indication of mental 
states and in detailed description of setting; but its main epic advance 
over them is in the elaboration of action. 

The “ Gest of Robin Hood” is a poem of 13,700 words, made by the 
juxtaposition and skilful working-over into a relatively coherent and 
consistent narrative, of a number of independent ballads of the Robin 
Hood cycle. This process of accretion, which is far more extensive and 
artistic than the mechanical union of incidents in “ Adam Bell,” is ac- 
companied by a less notable but important process of elaboration, which 
in the case of action does not go as far as “Adam Bell” (p. 292) or 
even the single ballad of the Robin Hood cycle (p. 75), but which in the 
extent and variety of the descriptions of character and states of mind, 
the notation of moral significance and the greater idealization of the 
woodland setting, approaches more closely than the cycle ballads and 
“Adam Bell” to epic fulness of detail. In fact, Dr. Hart’s analysis 
makes evident Professor Gummere’s statement (p. 270) that if the hero 
of the “‘ Gest” had been national as well as popular, and if the ‘‘ Gest ”’ 
had been composed in an unlettered age, “it would have gone on its way 
to higher and wider achievement,”’ and have become an actual epic 
instead of ‘‘an epic in the making.” 

In the heroic ballads, which are represented in Dr. Hart’s study by 
thirty-one Danish ballads from the first volume of Grundtvig’s ‘“ Dan- 
marks Gamle Folkeviser” (Nos. 1-17 and 19-32, both inclusive) and 
four English ballads (Child, Nos. 59,60, 61, and 211), the isolated group, 
the clan, the band of outlaws embodying the ideals of a class, give place 
to a complete society with a king and his warriors, a castle, some courtly 
ceremonial, strong national feeling, and definite relations to the external 
world, expressed in geographical references and details about ships, 
horses, arms, and armor. Love, valor, the supernatural, are here, as 
in the simple ballads, the motives of action, but they are made more com- 
plex and ennobled. Love is more intense and more refined, valor is in- 
spired by national sentiment and united with cunning; and the conflict 
of motives is noted and emphasized, e. g. in “ Bewick and Graham’”’ 
(No. 211). The material of the heroic ballads —in other words, their 
phase of life and their motives — are thoroughly epic, and mark a very de- 
cided advance towards epic over all the ballads previously examined. It 
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isin this epic quality of their material alone, however, that they represent 
a later stage than the other ballads. Their structure and movement re- 
tain several characteristics of the simple ballads, for example, occasional 
incremental repetition, frequent refrain, and narrative omissions; their 
elaboration of a simple incident by breaking it into minor incidents or by 
putting a preliminaring incident before it is paralleled in border and 
cycle ballads; and their tendency to group about such a figure as Kong 
Diderik, or to combine independent incidents in a single ballad,’ are 
rudimentary traces of a development analogous to that of the Robin 
Hood cycle and the “ Gest.’’ Their treatment of character is no more ad- 
vanced than that of the Border ballads, and their discussion of mental 
states, moral significance, and setting does not even advance as far. To 
put it briefly, the heroic ballads consist of the material of epic presented 
in a ballad style less advanced in elaboration and accretion than the 
simpler material of the cycle and Gest of Robin Hood. 

In his elaborate studies of the “ Beowulf” and the “Roland,” which 
are of value to all readers of these poems, whether they are interested in 
ballad evolution or not, Dr. Hart’s main purpose is to show that these 
epics, greatly as they differ from the ballads, and earlier as they are in 
date, represent later and more advanced stages of the matter and the 
methods from and by which the ballads were produced. His analysis 
shows that the “ Beowulf” deals with a phase of life similar to that of 
the heroic ballads, but treats the details of court life and courtly ceremo- 
nial, of international relations, of seafaring adventure, and of arms and 
armor, with far more fulness and dignity, giving “a broad view of a 
highly organized society.” The motive of the poem — the valor of a 
hero in conflict with hostile forces — differs from that of the heroic and 
cycle ballads in that the hero is national, and that his foes are more 
mysterious and terrible. In structure the “ Beowulf” is, like the ballads, 
the product of elaboration and accretion ; the elaboration, however, is far 
more leisurely, and includes a more detailed motivation, a fuller de- 


' Dr. Hart has not noted a most striking case of the demonstrated combination of three 
short Danish ballads to form a longer one, pointed out by A. Heusler: Lied und Epos 
(Dortmund, 1905), pp. 41-46 ff. It has been shown beyond question that version A of the 
ballad of ‘‘ Marsk Stig’’ (Grundtvig, D. G. F. iii, 338), a stirring narrative of adultery, 
revenge, and outlawry, has been made up by the accretion and elaboration of three inde- 
pendent ballads printed by Grundtvig as versions CDE, FG, and HI respectively (Jér- 
gensen, Bidrag til Nordens Historie i Middelalderen, Copenhagen, 1871, pp. 113-134; 
Martensen, Historiske Tidskrift, 4 Raekke, 4, pp. 123-158, Copenhagen, 1873-74; 
Olrik, Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg, Copenhagen, 1899). Though only about one fourth 
as long as the “‘ Gest,”’ and decidedly closer to the simple ballad in structure, this ange Vise 
surpasses it as an example of accretion, in that its constituent ballads have been preserved. 
Though excluded, perhaps because based on comparatively modern history, from Dr. 
Hart’s discussion of the heroic ballad (cf. Ballad and Epic, pp. 4, 110), it might have 
been effectively used by him as an interesting parallel to the accretive tendencies of that 
type of ballad and its retention of simple ballad qualities. 
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scription of phase of life, character, mental states, moral significance, 
and setting, and a more picturesque handling of transitional passages ; 
and the accretion consists not only in the combination of two independ- 
ent adventures of Beowulf, but also in the introduction of episodes; that 
is, of independent incidents narrated in brief subordinate fashion for the 
purpose of illustrating or amplifying the main narrative. This power of 
elaborating the account of a journey or of inserting and subordinating 
a Finn or Heremod passage, while keeping the main narrative steadily 
in view, is a distinct trait of the leisurely, finished epic, — a trait which 
produced the Homeric simile, and which does not exist in the ballads 


-or “Gest.” The “ Beowulf” also resembles the “Gest” in its power to 


treat coherently a complicated story and to foresee the end from the 
beginning, and surpasses it by its freedom to relate that story out of 
chronological order, thereby resembling the Odyssey. As a result of 
this leisurely interest in detail, and this power to hold the narrative in 
mind while elaborating or reversing it, the movement of the “ Beowulf” 
is much slower than that of the “Gest,”’ and contains some repetition, 
which, however, is not communal, but varied and artistic. The dialogue 
of the ‘‘ Beowulf” has more epic formality than that of the “Gest.” 

In his analysis of the “ Roland,” Dr. Hart shows that it carries farther 
than the “ Beowulf” certain epic tendencies noted in the ballads, but 
that in other respects it is less advanced than the “Beowulf.” The 
“Roland” presents a more complex and highly organized society, with 
a more powerful king, a more brilliant and splendid court, and a wider 
national outlook, and gives more detailed descriptions of court ceremony, 
of the movements of armies, of dress, armor, and personal appearance. 
The central motive, the valor of the French in conflict with hostile forces, 
is more spiritual and idealistic, and more intensely and nationally patri- 
otic, than the valor of the hero in the ballads and “ Beowulf.”’ The “ Ro- 
land” has greater structural unity than “ Adam Bell,” the “ Gest,” or the 
“Beowulf;” instead of combining a group of independent incidents, it 
presents a single incident, — the defeat at Roncesvalles, — and develops 
it by elaboration into a poem longer than any of the three. This elabora- 
tion consists, as in “‘ Adam Bell,” of the prefixing to the main incident of 
an exciting cause, here the account of the treason of Ganelon, and of the 
addition to the main incident of an account of the reprisals by which it 
was followed. The action is also elaborated, as in “Adam Bell,” by the 
multiplication of subordinate incidents, and by careful motivation; and 
this elaboration is increased by the complicated nature of the movements 
of the armies concerned in the fight. If accretion be also present in the 
“Roland” (for example, in the account of the deathof Alde and the trial of 
Ganelon), it has been skilfully merged in elaboration ; for these incidents, 
whether originally independent or not, appear to grow naturally out of 
what has gone before, and to be a subordinate part of the main action. 
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The “Roland” also shows evidence of the poet’s grasp of an increasingly 
complicated story in its passages which refer to earlier and later parts of 
the narrative and in its narration of synchronistic events. On the other 
hand, the “Roland” is closer to the ballads than the “‘ Beowulf” in its 
more frequent use of repetition, its less formal dialogue, its communal 
expression of emotion, its less complex presentation of character, its 
lighter treatment of mental states and moral significance, and, finally, 
its neglect of setting. 

The results thus briefly summarized are of course far from demon- 
strating the theory that the epic is a development from the ballad. In 
their unmistakable indication, however, of a definite evolution towards 
epic in the matter and form of the ballads, and of evidence that the 
matter and form of two epics present later stages of a similar evolution, 
they certainly establish this theory as the most reasonable explanation 
of the facts. These results also show us how the development of ballad 
into epic, assuming its occurrence, must have been brought about. The 
epic cannot have been formed by the mere mechanical aggregation of 
popular ballads, and such ballads cannot be extracted from it by 
Lachmannian excisions; aggregation or accretion of ballads is bound to 
occur, especially when a popular figure gives rise to a cycle; but the re- 
sult of such accretion would not necessarily be anything more than a long 
ballad. The essential factor in the development of epic from ballad is, 
as Heusler,' following Ker, has pointed out in the work already cited, 
leisurely elaboration, or the transformation of liedhajte Knap pheit into 
epische Breite. To become epic the ballad must change its narrow, . 
isolated group of characters, its interest in mere action, and its “leaping, 
lingering” structure, to a broad and detailed picture of life, a leisurely 
abstraction from action of character, mental states, moral significance, 
and a steady and complete narrative. It must relate an increasingly 
complicated, coherent, and well-motivated story; and although accre- 
tion is often a prominent factor in the formation of such a story, this 
accretion will, in the better-constructed epics, subordinate itself to 
elaboration, in that all external incidents will seem to have grown out of 
the central theme. The perfection of such elaboration, necessary to a 
finished epic like the ‘‘ Beowulf” or the “ Roland,” seems to demand, as 
Professor Marsh’ points out, a society of some wealth and splendor 
which has developed an aristocracy with leisure for the making and en- 
joying of such verse and the culture to appreciate it, and which at the 
same time has not outgrown its intellectual homogeneity, its devotion 
to ideals of action, and its memory of great deeds. 

The way in which these elements probably combined to produce epics 
like the “‘ Beowulf” and the “ Roland” is shown by Professor Gummere, 


1 Op. cit. pp. 21 ff. 
3 Article “ Epic Poetry” in the Universal Cyclopedia. 
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to whose book we must in closing turn for a moment, in his discussion 
of “Otterburn” and “Cheviot.” ' These poems, he shows, are Border 
ballads, but combine ballad impersonality and simple and hardy courage 
with an epic fulness of detail, an artistic use of alliteration, and a ten- 
dency to single out special heroes for praise, which suggests the epic 
style of the “‘ Beowulf” and the “Tliad.”” They were composed, Professor 
Gummere thinks, by and for the warriors who had taken part in the 
battle, and were worked by a Border minstrel or minstrels into epic 
shape. In a similar way, he believes, warriors who had inherited from 
earlier communal days, and developed into greater narrative fulness, the 
gift of improvisation, sang their lay or cantiléne,’ reflecting immediate 
events; and these lays, an inheritance from communal song, were com- 
bined by scops, jongleurs, or minstrels, and subjected to repeated elabo- 
ration and re-working, until the finished epics were produced. It is thus 
to Professor Gummere’s book, in which the beginning of the evolution 
of the popular ballad is explained, that we go for a definite account of its 
conclusion. 


CamBrIDGE, Mass., July 4, 1908. 


1 Pages 255-266. 
? As Achilles sang «Ada dy8pay, the glories of heroes (J/iad, ix, 189). 
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_ OTIS TUFTON MASON. + 


On November 5, 1908, died Otis Tufton Mason, Head Curator of Anthro- 
pology at the U. S. National Museum, one of the foremost representatives of 
ethnological science in America. During the years when anthropological 
research was first organized under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Mason contributed a large share to the activity of the small groups of 
workers assembled in Washington. Through his wide knowledge, attained 
by extensive reading, by constant contact with the large and varied collec- 
tions of the National Museum, and by intimate intercourse with the many 
students who visit Washington, he was able to exert a most wholesome influ- 
ence upon the development of anthropology. His influence was the more far- 
reaching, since through the charming simplicity of his manner, his unassuming 
bearing, and his sympathetic mind he made friends everywhere. Thus he has 
done much to stimulate anthropological interests. His own work lay largely 
in the study of the development of human industries, and he has contributed 
extensively to our knowledge of the manufactures of the North American 
Indians. The general course of development of human invention was a sub- 
ject dear to his heart, and we owe to him the pleasing and attractive books, 
*“‘ Origin of Invention ” and ‘‘Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture,” which 
contain not only many novel and important ideas, but which also reveal to the 
reader the author in the whole amiable charm of his personality. Those who 
had the privilege of knowing him will miss him sadly. His works assure to him 
a permanent place in the history of anthropology. 

Franz Boas. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Irems OF FRENCH-CANADIAN FoLK-Lore, Essex Co., ONTARIO. — The 
following items were communicated to me by Mr. J. C. Day, Toronto. 

1. Two lovers will not agree after they are married, if they both wipe their 
face on the same towel. 

2. The color of a spider spinning down in front of you, or alighting on 
your person, will indicate the color of your new hat or suit of clothes. 

3. It is unlucky to sit at a table beneath a crack in the ceiling. 

4. If a hearse with the corpse covers the ground twice in going to the 
church and graveyard, there will be another death in the family before the 
year is out. 

5. To avert misfortune, after going out and coming back for something 
you have forgotten, sit down a few minutes. 

6. When a sower, in sowing grain, leaves a coffin-shaped piece of land 
unsowed, it portends death to some member of his family. 

7. News will come from the direction in which a dreaming dog points its 
nose. 

8. To cure toothache a piece of a snake’s slough is rolled up into a ball 
and placed in the hollow of the aching tooth. 

Mr. Day also informs me that the well-known Devonian fossil Spirijer 
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mucronatus, known among English residents as “ petrified butterflies,” which 
are extensively found in Essex and Lambton counties, are carried as lucky- 
stones. 

W. J. Wintemberg. 


Toronto, CAN. 


Wrircucrart. — At Shaftsbury, Vermont, eighty years ago, the belief in 
witches was quite general, and even the children knew the rhyme which 
brought disaster into the family circle; for it often happened that a witch 
would come down the chimney in the form of a black cat, and say, — 


“T, Tattaru, 
Tell you 
To tell Tatterrier 
That sits by the fire 
That Tatterrags is dead.” 


And soon after that some one of those sitting around the fireplace would 
sicken and die. 

The country doctor of the neighborhood used to go, with his wife and 
daughter, on a certain day of each year, to gather bittersweet-root to ward 
off the witches. None of the three spoke, or turned their eyes to right or left, 
from the time they left the house until they entered it again. 

The sister of my informant fell ill with typhoid, and, in the excessive weak- 
ness consequent upon the disease, would tremble when startled or excited. 
At this, the old doctor would shake his head solemnly, and say, “I don’t like 
that! I don’t like that! She is bewitched.” 

The people all knew that when a horse balked, he was bewitched ; but none 
knew who the witch was, until one time they put a red-hot horseshoe on a 
balking animal, when the woman who had bewitched him went lame with a 
burned foot. 

Another time a witch was discovered in this wise: One of the women of 
the village had given a poor neighbor permission to come to her garden for 
vegetables whenever she liked; and whenever the neighbor came, she walked 
in at the front door, and through the house to the garden. But one day the 
lady hung a horseshoe over the front door; and the next time the neighbor 
came with her basket, she walked rapidly to the door, stopped suddenly, 
seemed agitated, and went around the house to the garden, for witches cannot 
come under a horseshoe. 

The Indians in a New Mexican pueblo known to the writer still believe in 
witches. Several years ago, during a religious ceremony in the kiva, they 
caught a supposed witch peeping in through a crack. The worshippers ran 
out and stoned the witch, chasing her till she fell in a little clump of peach- 
trees. Three days after, she died; and when she was buried, the wind blew 
furiously, proving that she was indeed a witch. 

Some years later one of her little girls died of diphtheria ; and when she was 
buried, the wind blew, as at the mother’s funeral. “And you see,” said my 
little informant in an awed whisper, “that showed that if she had lived to 
grow up, she would have been a witch too.” 


Clara Kern Bayliss. 
Macoms, ILL. 
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Strorres OF JEAN SotTe.— There was an old woman who had two 
sons, — one so simple that he received the name of Jean Sotte, and the other 


. so bright and intelligent that he was known as Jean Esprit. 


1. One day the old woman said to Jean Sotte, “ My son, I am old and stiff, 
but you are young and active and can go on my errands; so go into the store- 
room and bring me a bottle of wine you will find there.” Jean Sotte went to 
the storeroom, and, having found the bottle, he thought he would take out 
the cork and make sure it was wine; and when he had smelled it, he thought 
he would taste it to be sure it was all right; but the wine was so good and old, 
he soon felt very merry, and continued to drink until the bottle was quite 
empty. Now, in a corner of the room an old duck had made her nest in some 
straw; and when Jean Sotte began capering around, she cried out, “Quack, 
quack !”’ and flapped her wings, which so frightened him that he caught her by 
the neck, and wrung her head off, and seated himself on her eggs. The old 
woman, having waited some time for Jean Sotte’s return, determined to see 
what was keeping him. What was her surprise, on hobbling to the store- 
room, to find her old duck dead and Jean Sotte sitting on her nest. “Silly 
boy!” she said, “why have you killed my duck, why are you sitting on the 
nest, and where is the bottle of wine you were to bring me?” — “ Mother,” 
said Jean Sotte, rolling his head and looking very sleepy, “I drank the wine; 
and when the old duck saw me, she cried out, and I knew she would tell you, 
so I killed her to keep her from telling; and, now she is dead, you will never 
know!” 

2. The old mother was in despair over the stupidity of her boy, but thought 
she would try him again, hoping he would do better. So calling him, and 
giving him some money, she said, “ My son, I want a paper of needles, and 
you must go down the road to the village and buy me one, but do not lose 
it on the way.” Jean Sotte promised to be careful and went off in high glee, 
for he liked to goon errands to the village. He knew just where to go; and, 
having counted out the money to the old dame who gave him the needles, he 
started down the lane which led to his home. He had not gone far when he 
met a number of cows, who, when they saw him, lifted their heads and cried, 
“A-moo, a-moo!” and turned into a barnyard. Jean Sotte, thinking they 
were calling him, followed; and when they continued to cry “ A-moo!”’ he 
said, “ Well, if it is the needles you want, here they are!’’ and he sprinkled 
them all over the straw they were eating. Then he went home; and when the 
old woman asked where the needles were she had sent him for, he said, 
“ Mother, I obeyed you: I did not Jose them, but, when the cows cried so for 
them, I was obliged to give them to them on their hay.” 

3. Another time Jean Esprit had left Jean Sotte to mind his old mother; 
and, the old woman complaining of feeling cold, Jean Sotte ran and got a 
kettle of boiling water and poured it all over her, crying, “ Now, mother, I 
have made you warm!” The poor old woman staggered about the room and 
screamed wildly; and Jean Sotte, thinking she was pleased, called to his 
brother, “Come, come, see mother dance!”” When Jean Esprit came. he 
found the poor old woman dead. 

4. Jean Esprit told Jean Sotte that he must not leave the house, as he heard 
there were thieves about. When he returned, what was his surprise to find 
Jean Sotte sitting up in a tree, holding the door of their house, which he said 
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he had taken off the hinges and carried up there, that the thieves might not 
unlock it and steal all they had. 
Told by Marie Ray. 
Avery’s ISLAND, La. 


WEATHERCOCK LEGENDS. — There is a Spanish fairy-tale called “The 
Half-Chick’’ — Medio Pollito — which tells the story of how the cock came 
to be on the weather-vane. Can any of your readers tell me of any fairy-tales 
or legends on this subject in other countries? 

Charles Welsh. 


WintHrop, Mass. 


MovrNING Customs oF NEGROES. — Can any of the readers of folk-lore 
help me to a solution of the origin of the custom among negroes which dictates 
the wearing of hats by the male mourners at a funeral indoors, whether in 
house or church. I personally noticed the circumstance only this summer at a 
funeral in St. Augustine’s Church, Boston. Diligent inquiry among negroes 
themselves has led only to very conflicting statements. Whether the custom 
is purely local cannot be learned, for while Dr. Booker Washington states 
that he never heard of the custom, other old negroes from different parts of 
the country, interviewed in a Home, claim it is a habit which has lasted as 
“long as they can remember.” Is it an imitation of the Jewish custom, and 
local? Is it a survival of some African rite where headdresses of feathers or 
quills took the place of the modern hat? 


John Dixwell, M. D. 
52 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 


In the review of ScouttzE, Aus Namaland und Kalahari, on p. 250 of 
the last number of this Journal, the name of the reviewer, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, 
was accidentally omitted. 


LOCAL MEETINGS. 


IOWA BRANCH. 


Tue Iowa Branch of the Society held a joint meeting with the Iowa Society 
of the Archeological Institute of America and the Iowa Anthropological 
Society at the State University of lowa on November sth and 6th. Professor 
Oscar Montelius of Stockholm gave a lecture on “The Cross Symbol, its 
Origin and Evolution.” Among the other papers presented at the different 
sessions were the following: “The Scandinavian Revival-of the Dancing- 
Ballad,” by Professor E. K. Putnam; “The Astrological Origin of the Names 
of the Days,” by Dean L. G. Weld; “Some Folk-Etymologies,” by Professor 
G. T. Flom; “ Principles of Evidence in Folk-Lore,” by Mr. R. P. Baker; “A 
Note on Magic Numbers,” by Professor C. B. Wilson; “The Use of the Runes 
and the Cross in Magic Signs, especially in Norway and Sweden,” by Pro- 
fessor K. Gijerset; and a concluding lecture by Professor F. B. Tarbell on 
“Greek Dress.” 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. — The articles by Professor W. H. Holmes on “The 
Tomahawk” (vol. x, n. s. pp. 264-276) and Mr. W. R. Gerard on 
“The Term ‘Tomahawk’” (ibid. 277-280), in the “ American Anthro- 
pologist” for April-June, 1908, contain valuable information as to the 
nature, form, use, etc., of this weapon. Mr. Gerard treats etymologically 
the various Algonkian names and synonyms, particularly the originals 
of the English loan-word tomahawk and its derivatives. He concludes 
that “it is therefore to the iron hatchet of the white man’s manufacture 
and the adopted Virginia Indian name which English-speaking people 
everywhere applied to it, and not to the stone implement that is due the 
widespread fame which this formidable implement of aboriginal warfare 
acquired.” He is of opinion that the word /omahawk “‘is of Virginian 
origin, since a vocable cognate with Virginia ¢émahék would have had, 
in the Massachusetts dialect, the form of tumdahank, which would have 
been written éamhonk by the English.”. The Virginia témahék signifies 
“(what is) used for cutting” any kind of an object, animate or inani- 
mate. — Cheyenne. Volume i, Part 6 (September, 1907) of the ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association ”’ consists of James Moo- 
ney’s “The Cheyenne Indians” (pp. 357-442) and Rodolphe Petter’s 
“Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar” (pp. 443-478). Mr. Mooney’s 
article (which includes a valuable annotated Bibliography of over 150 
titles), after giving an historical sketch of the Cheyenne, with notes on 
the name, etc., treats of organization (camp-circle divisions, basis of 
tribal organization, warrior organization and other societies), heraldic 
system, religion, home life, language, culture, names given to other 
tribes, etc., and contains much valuable and interesting information. 
Noteworthy is the following statement (p. 415): “The working soci- 
eties, which are practically female trade unions, have, or did have until 
recently, absolute control of all the higher technology and decorative art 
of the tribe.” The members of these industrial gilds were called “‘ mo- 
n¥'nieo, ‘women who have chosen,’ i. e. specialist women.’’ According 
to Mr. Mooney, “there are distinct unions for the practice and teaching 
of tipi cutting and fitting; for each class of tipi decoration; for each 
class of robe and curtain making in porcupine quill and beaded de- 
signs; for parfléche decoration; and for the more specialized moccasin 
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and dress patterns.” A certain comradeship system among the young 
men goes far to explain “the stories of daring rescues of wounded com- 
rades in the face of the enemy, so frequent in accounts of frontier 
fights.” The whole religious life of the Cheyenne “centres in the great 
ceremonies of the Sun Dance and the Sacred Arrows.” The feeling for 
the Sacred Arrows (these were delivered to them in the beginning by 
their own great culture-hero, Motsiyéif, or “‘Standing Medicine”) is 
much deeper and more reverent than that shown for the Sun Dance, 
which “overshadows all other tribal ceremonies in its spectacular char- 
acter and social features.” The “Ghost Dance cult” of 1888 “‘ was for- 
eign to the tribe and has entirely died out.” According to Mr. Mooney, 
“the most salient feature brought out by a study of the Cheyenne is 
that of the newness of everything which they have, with the single ex- 
ception of the Sacred Arrow cult” (p. 420). Even to-day “their existing 
customs and ceremonials are under constant change, and are not now 
what they were even ten years ago.” In the old days, “‘ the Cheyenne had 
free range from the Saskatchewan to the Rio Grande, a distance of full 
1800 miles, and they had a name for every tribe of importance in this 
immense region.” At pages 421-428 Mr. Mooney gives, with explanatory 
and etymological notes, a list of Cheyenne names given to other tribes 
and peoples, in which terms for the following are included: Apache, 
Arapaho, Arikara, Assiniboin, Bannock, Blackfoot, Caddo, Cherokee, 
Chinaman, Choctaw, Comanche, Cree, Crow, Delawares, Flathead, 
Frenchman, German, Hidatsa, Irishman, Kaw (Kansa), Kickapoo, 
Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, Mandan, Mexican, Missouri, Monsoni, Mormon, 
Navaho, Negro, Nez Percé, Omaha, Osage, Oto, Paiute, Pawnee, 
Piegan, Ponca, Pueblo, Quapaw, Sioux (of various divisions), Sarsee, 
Sauk, Shawnee, Shoshoni, Sutai, Tonkawa, Ute, Wichita, While man, 
Winnebago. The grammatical sketch by the Rev. Rodolphe Petter, 
“our best authority on the Cheyenne language,” gives (pp. 477-478) 
“examples of Cheyenne as it is spoken in daily intercourse, and as used 
in prayers, in chanting, and in telling stories. Mr. Petter notes that “the 
younger generation is unconsciously influenced by the English, and there 
is a gradual tendency to use detached particles and careless forms.” 
In religious ceremonies “the rites, not the words, are of most importance.” 
The following statement (p. 477) is interesting: “Recent religious in- 
fluences, either from the Messiah belief or the ‘mescal bean’ [peyote], 
brought more prayers, songs, and speeches into the religious life, but 
without enriching the language, or bringing out archaic forms.” Cer- 
tain bands or secret organizations use certain archaic forms known only 
to themselves, but “such words are few in number and have little 
importance.” 

ATHABASCAN. — Navaho. In the “University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archeology and Ethnology” (vol. v, pp. 21-63) for 
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September, 1907, appear some ‘“‘Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs 
with Texts and Translations” by Washington Matthews, edited by 
P. E. Goddard. At pages 25-46 are given Navaho text and interlinear 
and free English translations of “A Tale of Kininaékai, accounting for 
the Origin of certain Prayers and Songs of the Night Chant”; at pages 
47-53, similar texts and translations of “A Prayer of the Second Day 
of the Night Chant”; at pages 54-58, of “A Prayer of the Fourth Day 
of the Night Chant”’; at pages 58—6o, of “The Story of Bekotsidi” ; and 
at pages 61-63, of a “ Protection Song,” to be sung on going into battle. 
“The Tale of Kininaékai” — Kininaékai is White House in Chelly Cafion, 
Arizona — accounts for the “Tsénitsihogan Bigin,” or “Songs of the 
Red Rock House,” and perhaps also for some of the ritual observances. 
The chief figure is Hayo/kal Ask{, or ““ Dawn Boy,” who went to White 
House on a rainbow, and brought back gifts and songs. The “beauty” 
songs in Navaho legends are of considerable psychological interest, 
likewise the prayer for a happy old age with which so many of the songs 
end. The “Story of Bekotsidi” tells how Bekotsidi and Tsfnihanoai 
made all the animals, and the song given is that which the gods sang as 
they were at work. The notes to these myths and songs contain some 
folk-lore data. At p. 27 we learn that “Nf nahoka diné, or People on 
the Earth, is a name applied to all Indians, as distinguished from white 
men, and from holy people or deities.” Of Kininaékai it is said (p. 29): 
“The upper story of White House is painted white ; the lower story is the 
natural yellow of yellow sandstone. The Navahoes do not think this the 
result of a mere whim, but that it is intentional and symbolic. White is 
the color of the east in Navaho symbolism, and they suppose the upper 
story was sacred to Haséséyalti, or Talking God, who was a god of 
dawn and of the east. Yellow is the symbolic color of the west, and 
they suppose the lower story belonged to Hastsehogan, or House God, 
who was a god of the west and of the evening twilight.” From p. 31 we 
learn that “‘ Yuni is the place of honor reserved for guests and the head 
of the house behind the fire opposite the door;”’ and from p. 35, that 
“Male rain (ni/tsa bak4) means a shower accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. Female rain (ni/tsa badd) means a shower without electric 
display.” In lines 10-11 of Prayer No. 2, horses and sheep are men- 
tioned, which occasions this footnote on page 35: “Lines 1o and 11 of 
Prayer appear to be modern growths, even if the whole cultus and myth 
is not modern. Yet something may be said to the contrary. The word 
which I translate horses (Lin) refers also to any sort of a pet or domestic 
animal, and the word for sheep (Debé) originally meant the Rocky 
Mountain sheep or bighorn. It is now employed to designate the 
domestic sheep, while the bighorn is now called tsé’ta debé, or sheep- 
among-rocks.” In these songs occur a number of meaningless words. 
The editor’s note informs us that before his death Dr. Matthews had 
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entered into an arrangement with the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of California to “devote the remainder of his life to the 
preparation of a large amount of unpublished material which he had 
accumulated during many years of active life among the North American 
Indians.” The editor’s share in the present work is based on a visit to 
the Navaho country in January, 1907, and consultation with Hatali 
Natloi, the priest from whom Dr. Matthews originally obtained the 
texts. — Hupa. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. x, n. s., pp. 
168-170) for January-March, 1908, Mr. J. W. Hudson describes “A 
Diminutive Ceremonial Quiver from California.”” This basketry object 
was prominent in the priestly regalia of the “ Jumping Dance” of the 
Hupa, being “carried in the right hand and waved aloft in rhythm to 
the chant and dance-steps.”’ According to Mr. Hudson, “the full signifi- 
cance of this object is no longer known even by the priests themselves, 
but from its specialized shape and function we must regard it as a 
symbol of some mysterious and beneficent power.” — Navaho. At page 
288 of the “American Anthropologist” (vol. x, n. s.) for April—June, 
1908, is described and figured by Dr. A. Hrdlicka (the specimen is now 
in National Museum), “a string of beads and human teeth attached to 
a human lower jaw partly covered with decorated deerskin, the whole 
forming a necklace.”” This unique object was collected among the 
Navaho, about 1865, by Dr. B. A. Clements, U. S. A. 

KotuscHan. —In his article on “Petroglyphs in Southeastern 
Alaska,” in the ‘American Anthropologist” (vol. x, n. s., pp. 221-230) 
for April-June, 1908, George T. Emmons describes and figures Tlingit 
petroglpyhs on Baranof Island, Etoline Island, etc. These petroglyphs, 
of which even the oldest natives of the present generation have no know- 
ledge, are “the most permanent but least intelligible of all the earlier 
works of the Tlingit,” and “are of frequent occurrence in the vicinity 
of old village sites on the islands of the Alexander Archipelago and the 
adjacent littoral.” In most instances “they ornament isolated bowlders 
and beach rocks imbedded in the sand of the shore near the level of the 
tide.” Some of them are of a considerable age (that on Baranof was 
in situ at the beginning of the nineteenth century). The older carvings 
“show less realism, are more severe in outline, and are wanting in detail ; 
and more often the principal characters are joined by means of numerous 
lines, circles, and irregular forms that are meaningless in themselves, 
but serve the purpose of making one connected picture, which, I believe, 
always represents a story.” The Baranof island petroglyph evidently 
tells the story of the creation of man, etc., by Yehlh, the Raven, who is 
figured with Kun-nook, the guardian of fresh-water (in wolf-form), from 
whom Yehlh stole a few drops to make the lakes and rivers. The petro- 
glyphs of Etoline Island are of two distinct periods, indicating two occu- 
pations of the place by the Tlingit, something not at all uncommon, “as 
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I can point to half a dozen living places that have been occupied, 
deserted, and reoccupied in turn.”’ In these petroglyphs occur wolves’ 
heads, realistic ravens’ forms, heads of sandhill cranes, conventional 
eagles’ nests, killer whale, salmon, shark, “coppers,” circles, spirals, 
and “the very old form of ceremonial rattle (chuck-ah-hut-tar) described 
by the earliest Europeans to visit the Northwest coast.” — The same 
author’s valuable monograph on “The Chilkat Blanket. With Notes 
on the Blanket Designs by Franz Boas,” appears as “‘ Memoirs of the 
Museum of Natural History,” vol. iii (Anthropology), No. 4 (N. Y., 
December, 1907, pp. 329-401, 4 pl., 58 figs.). Lieut. Emmons describes 
the manufacture, use, etc., of these remarkable fabrics of mountain- 
goats’ hair in detail, and Dr. Boas, from careful study of the designs upon 
them, believes that we have “the clearest evidence that the blanket pat- 
tern is merely a painted design, which is transferred without any change 
to the technic of the weaving.” The blankets are woven by the women 
on a very primitive loom, and the pattern-boards from which they take 
their designs have been painted by the men.—In “The American Mu- 
seum Journal ”’ (vol. viii, pp. 65-70) for May, 1908, Lieut. Emmons has 
a brief article on “‘The Use of the Chilcat Blanket.” The blanket, at 
first the robe of individuals of prominence of both sexes at dances and 
on other ceremonial occasions, served them at death as a shroud and 
afterwards was often hung up on the outside of the grave-house as a 
memorial of honor. The Chilcat blanket is fast disappearing, and “of 
the older specimens, so beautiful in technique, coloring and design, few 
or none remain.” 

Mission INprans. — Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s article, ‘A Mission Record 
of the California Indians from a Manuscript in the Bancroft Library,” 
which appears as “University of California Publications in American 
Archeology and Ethnology,” vol. vii, No. 1 (pp. 1-27), May 28, 1908, 
gives a compilation made 1811 for the Spanish authorities in Mexico, 
a copy of which was retained in the archives of the Mission of Santa 
Barbara (where it was copied for Mr. Bancroft in 1877), data concerning 
the Indians of San Diego (the Yuman Dieguefios of to-day), San Luis 
Rey (the Shoshonian Luisefios), San Juan Capistrano and San Gabriel 
(both Shoshonian), San Fernando (probably Chumashan), Santa Bar- 
bara (Chumashan), San Miguel and San Antonio (both Salinan), San 
Carlos (Esselenian, Costanoan), San Juan Banista and Santa Cruz (both 
Costanoan), Santa Clara and San José (Costanoan and probably also 
Mariposan, etc.), and San Francisco (Costanoan). Of the Dieguefios 
it is said “their greatest physical infirmity, and that which most de- 
stroys them, is melancholy or fear” (p. 5). The only “idolatry” re- 
ported is the “vulture-ceremony.”’ Suicide of women disappointed in 
love is said to be common. The Luisefios also had a bird-ceremony, as 
did also Indians of some of the other missions. The materia medica of 
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the Indians of San Fernando is given with some detail (pp. 14,15). The 
“idolatry” of the San Carlos Indians consisted in “blowing smoke to 
the sun, the moon, and to certain people who they believe live in the 
sky” (p. 22), The record contains many interesting items concerning 
habits and customs, shamans, marriage, death, and funeral ceremonies, 
etc. 

MIssouRI-SASKATCHEWAN AREA. — In the “American Anthropolo- 
gist” (vol. x, n. s. pp. 197-207) for April-June, 1908, Dr. Clark Wissler 
discusses the “‘ Ethnographical Problems of the Missouri-Saskatchewan 
Area,”’ a region in which are to be found groups of people belonging to 
the Athabaskan (Kiowa Apache, Sarcee), Algonkian (Blackfeet, Atsina, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Plains Cree), Caddoan (Pawnee, Wichita, Arikara), 
Kiowan, Siouan (almost all the chief tribes), Shoshonian (Comanche, 
etc.), and transient groups of the Sahaptian and Kitunahan. Of interest 
to the folklorist are the problems connected with art, song and music, 
mythology, social and ceremonial organizations, sun-dance, modern 
ceremonies, etc. According to Dr. Wissler “the material culture, the 
art and the social organization of the Missouri-Saskatchewan area seem 
more uniform than the ceremonial and religious culture.” With respect 
both to the sun-dance and to their mythology, “the members of the 
Algonkian group seem to fall into a class as opposed to the Siouan, 
Caddoan, and Shoshonian groups.” But, “on a broader view of cere- 
monial organization, the Algonkian and Siouan groups constitute a class 
as opposed to the Caddoan and Shoshonian.”’ The ¢ipi seems to have 
originated in the north and to have been distributed southward chiefly 
by the Kiowa and Kiowa Apache. From the north came also the dog- 
travois. On the northeastern border of the area there seems to have 
been a great development of the realistic decorative and other art, on 
the southwestern an accentuation of the geometric, — the whole Siouan 
stock has a rather high development of the pictographic art. The geo- 
metric art “was introduced from the southwestern part of the conti- 
nent.” As to mythology the Shoshonian group has less in common with 
the others and stands somewhat apart. The mythology, on the whole, 
“still shows an eastern and a western character.” The camp-circle 
seems to have been much more elaborate and ceremonially important 
among the southern tribes than elsewhere in the area, and “among the 
Blackfeet the camp-circle seems to be definitely attached to the sun-dance, 
suggesting that the latter may have been a factor in the distribution of 
the former.” As to the sun-dance itself, “there are not wanting many 
indications that the ceremony as now practised by many tribes is the 
result of a gradual accumulation both of ceremonies and ideas,” — the 
torture-feature, e. g. of the sun-dance, “‘seems to have been a separate 
institution among the Missouri River tribes, later incorporated into their 
sun-dance and eventually passed on to other tribes.”” Among the “ mod- 
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ern ceremonies of more suggestion than comparative value, since they 
have been introduced within the historical period and their movements 
traced,” are the Ghost dance, Omaha dance, Women’s dance, Tea dance, 
and Mescal eating. As Dr. Wissler points out, material is at hand and 
accumulating for comparative ethnographical studies of this area that 
shall do for it what has been already done for the Californian and North 
Pacific areas. 

MuskociAn. — Creek. Dr. F. G. Speck’s monograph on “The 
Creek Indians of Taskigi Town,” which appears as vol. ii, part 2 (pp. 99- 
164, 4 pl., map) of the “Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association,’’ treats of material culture (economics, utensils, clothing), 
social organization (the town, town officials, the clan), customs (birth, 
naming, initiation, marriage, warfare, mortuary, temperamental char- 
acteristics), shamanism (formulistic songs, shamanistic contests), reli- 
gious beliefs and ceremonies (annual harvest ceremony), myths (origin of 
the earth, origin of clans, origin of diseases and medicines, rabbit and 
tar-baby, rabbit outwits wolf, rabbit outwits panther, rabbit and turtle 
race, rabbit fooled by opossum, rabbit outwits tie-snake, punishing a 
shaman, panther and deer, the stupid woman, the foolish hunters, the 
foolish cook, the hunters and the alligator, the talking dogs, the hunter 
and the talking dogs). Taskigi is one of the 36 towns “recognized in 
1905 by the Creek national government in various stages of disintegra- 
tion and intermixture.” The Taskigi Creek now number probably not 
more than 150, of whom few, if any, are of pure blood (admixture of 
white and negro). They have forgotten or half remember only some of 
their ancient institutions and practices. Taskigi appears to have been a 
“‘white,” or “‘peace’’ town, “ wherein no blood could be shed, and which 
was governed by civil instead of military officials.”” The initiation of boys 
and their acquisition of names occurred in connection with the annual 
harvest ceremony. Girls, it seems, “were not called by the totem name, 
but were generally addressed by the kinship term or named after some 
natural occurrence or object connected with their birth; this name they 
retained without change through life. Examples of female names are 
now very rare.”” The husband, married into another town, although he 
then belongs to that town, and his children as well, is not permitted to 
play ball against his own town, — if he does so he is termed ohdisa, i. e. 
“traitor.” On the death of an individual, the fire always kept burning in 
the house was let go out and a new one kindled with ceremony and song. 
According to Creek belief the animals made all the diseases and the 
plants furnished the remedies and antidotes. In this they agree with the 
Cherokee. Moreover, “the belief in sympathetic healing and the signifi- 
cance given to cardinal points and colors are also characteristic of the 
medicine practices of the Cherokee.” At pages 124-132 are given the 
Creek song and formule tests, with interlinear translations of 10 formu- 
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listic songs concerning the cure of diseases caused by deer, sun, snake, 
wildcat, spirit, beaver, bird, etc. Formerly shamanistic contests to deter- 
mine superiority, sometimes inter-tribal (e. g. between the shamans of 
the Creeks and the Osage) were common. The great religious ceremony 
of the Creeks is the pdéskida, or “busk,” the annual festival of the corn- 
harvest, described with some detail at pages 137-144. In connection 
with this ceremony, at its last celebration, the following dances were 
performed : skunk, gun, mule, alligator, duck, buzzard, horse, rabbit, fish, 
drunken, leaf, skeleton, crazy, buffalo, chicken, screech-owl, long-eared 
owl, ball-game, steal-each-other (followed by licentiousness). According 
to Dr. Speck (p. 135): “The extension of the animistic concept over ac- 
culturated objects, such as the chicken, horse, mule, and gun, which con- 
tribute to daily existence in the same way as other animals and objects, 
has stimulated the invention of the chicken dance, the mule dance, the 
horse dance, and the gun dance, since the advent of the whites.”’ In the 
crazy dance, whose object is chiefly amusement, the leader often impro- 
vises witticisms (p. 138). The drunken dance is often obscene and fol- 
lowed by wantonness. Of the myths the English texts only are presented, 
the Creek versions being reserved for future publication. The resem- 
blances and identities with the Cherokee myths recorded by Mooney are 
numerous and striking; and Dr. Speck observes (p. 148): “The whole 
myth fabric of the tribes of the Southeastern group seems to be made up 
of elements showing close similarity. So the tales and myths from 
Taskigi town have many cognates in the myths of other Creek tribes, as 
well as of the Yuchi, Cherokee, and Choctaw.”” The Creeks explain the 
restlessness and fickleness of the white man as compared with the 
firmness of the Indian by saying that the Creeks were made of the red 
earth of the old Creek nation, while the white man was made of the 
foam of the sea. The majority of the tales “refer to animal trickster 
events in which Rabbit is the chief actor.”” There are also tales of “the 
old times,” and among these “are a number in which the stupidity of 
their human ancestors is shown in a ludicrous sense, and these are great 
favorites, being called hobolinigéd, ‘senseless.’” The origin of the name 
Taskigi (Tuskeegee) is not known for certain, but “the Taskigi them- 
selves say that it is an old word, and suggest a relation to faskdya, war- 
rior, and /as/anigi, warrior.” 

SOUTHEASTERN States. Mr. Frank G. Speck’s article on “Some 
Outlines of Aboriginal Culture in the Southeastern States,” published 
in the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 287-295) for April-June, 
1907, résumés briefly the characteristic features of the sociology, 
ceremonial culture, religious ideas, shamanistic practices, domestic, 
industrial, and economic life, decorative art, etc., of the Indian tribes 
(Creek, Yuchi, etc.) of this region. The social unit is “the clan, a 
maternal exogamic and totemic clan tracing direct descent from the 
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totem, which is usually an animal.’’ To the camp-circle of the prairie 
tribes corresponds the symbolic square where the social units are 
assembled for council or ceremony. With some tribes (Creek, Yuchi, 
Cherokee) “the clan assemblage is a permanent thing, and constitutes 
the town or tribe,” and “here the square also is permanent and becomes 
a public shrine with a definite religious symbolism attached to it.” 
Noteworthy features of a negative character are “the absence of organ- 
ized legislation in the town life,” and likewise “the absence of secret clan 
societies, and, at the present time, at least, the lack of strict taboos 
regarding the totem animal.” Foremost in ceremonial culture is the 
annual corn-harvest time ceremony, “including fasting, public kindling 
of the new fire, scarification, and purgation by an emetic of all the males 
of the tribe or the shamans, and ceremonial games.” This annual 
ceremony “marks the annulment of all personal disputes,”’ and “ begins 
a new period of tribal harmony, purity, and prosperity.”” The chief 
ceremonial games (accompanied by elaborate ritual) are the chungke- 
game and the ball-game, — here played with two sticks. The shamanistic 
practices of this area are more homogeneous than some of the other 
cultural phenomena. The menstrual seclusion lodge, diet and behavior 
proscriptions for newly-made fathers, initiation of youths, and “the 
remarkably unelaborate marriage compact” are widespread. Likewise 
belief in plurality of souls, etc. The former “elaborate rites connected 
with the cleaning of the bones of the dead and their reburial in a special 
clan repository,” like burial beneath the floor of the lodge, have dis- 
appeared, and “not much of the former industrial and economic life 
of the Gulf tribes has survived the changes wrought by Europeans.” 
Tattooing was generally practised. Among the Yuchi geometric designs 
occur in bead embroidery, and designs of the sun and moon on the 
rims of pottery used in their modern ceremonies. Myths laudatory of 
the totemic ancestors are abundant and varied, and the culture-hero 
(with the Creeks he is “a fourfold personality, ‘the Men of Light ’’’) is 
usually identified with the sun. Mythical animals appear as cosmic 
creative agencies. The great tricksters are the rabbit and the fox, but 
“‘they are transformers only in a minor sense and have nothing to do 
with the culture-hero.”” Some form of migration legend occurs every- 
where. The motif of the great body of tales “is centred about animal 
exploits and how the animals acquire their peculiarities,” — the chief 
incidents are the magic flight (or obstacle myth), theft of fire, rival foot- 
race, origin of death through some one’s mistake. Other noteworthy 
incidents are unsuccessful imitation of the host, journey to spirit-land, 
invulnerable man-eating monster, “tar-baby,”’ magic increase of food, 
escape from belly of water-monster. Mr. Speck notes that “some of the 
ceremonial practices characteristic of the Southeast may be traced 
directly across the southern plains westward to the Pueblo group.” 
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The use of the blow-pipe, the method of fish-poisoning, employment 
of hammocks as baby-cradles, clay-plastered houses, and certain facts 
in ceramic art “are very suggestive of waves of cultural transmission 
into this region from the Antillean or Caribbean area.”’ Further investi- 
gation of this area will doubtless bring to light many valuable facts. 
TAKELMAN. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 251-275) 
for April-June, 1907, Mr. Edward Sapir has a valuable paper, “ Notes on 
the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon,” an aboriginal people 
now practically extinct. Interesting to the folklorist are the sections on 
tribal and geographical names; food, fishing and hunting; games, habi- 
tations; clothing, personal adornment; numeral system; social organi- 
zation ; war ; puberty and marriage ; mortuary customs. The information 
was obtained in the summer of 1906, and, according to Mr. Sapir, “many 
things point to the Takelma as having really formed an integral part of 
the distinct Californian area.” Takelma “is spoken with freedom by 
only three or four of the older women now living in Siletz,” the other 
few survivors using “the Chinook jargon, broken English, or some 
Athabascan dialect.”” The Takelma children used strings of camass 
roots for playthings. Smoking tobacco “had a semi-religious character, 
the whiff of smoke being in a way symbolic of good fortune and long 
life.’ In the women’s substitute for the game of shinny, “serious 
quarrels seem sometimes to have ensued from both parties claiming the 
victory.” Girls who were not tattooed “ were apt to be derided as ‘ boys.’” 
The numeral system is “a fairly transparent case of the adaptation of 
an older quinary or even tertiary system to a more advanced decimal 
type.”” The social organization “was almost the simplest conceivable” 
(a table of degrees of family relationship is given). In the case of seri- 
ous feuds the services of a “ go-between,”’ an account of whose proceed- 
ings is translated from the native text (pp. 270-272), were secured. With 
the Takelma, white paint was symbolic of war, “while red was the 
every-day color used by men and women alike.”” The only musical in- 
strument known was “a rude flute or fife made out of a dry reed of the 
wild parsnip,” and used for love ditties. The “menstrual dance,” con- 
nected with the puberty-feast was the most important socially. The 
marriage-ceremony was devoid of dances and singing. The social 
status of children depended on the price paid for the mother, and “ poor 
people’s children were looked down upon as not much better than dogs.” 
Ground-burial obtained. Widows mourned by “bedaubing them- 
selves with pitch and cutting their hair close.” In the case of a man 
killed in war away from home, “it was customary to burn off the flesh 
of the corpse, gather up the bones, take them home, and bury them 
there with the usual valuables.” With this paper should be read Dr. 
Sapir’s article in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (xx, 1907, 33-49) 
on “The Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon.” A. F.C. and I. C.C. 
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